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NOTES 


Tne Queen will arrive at Windsor on Saturday, 
November 17th. Her Majesty has special reasons for this 
arrangement. 





Tue illness of the Czar and his probable demise have 
caused not only anxiety but consternation in our own 
Royal circle. The Queen has sent constant messages and 
her sympathetic despatches have received constant response 
from Russia. 


Livapia has been described as the | Muscovite Nice. 
As a matter of fact it resembles Nice in climate just as 
much as the Isle of Wight resembles the Isle of Man. 
Osborne is in every way preferable to the Czar’s oasis in 
the desert of Nibilism. For Nihilism and nothing else is 
the cause of his serious illness, And the National Observer 
said so from the beginning. Let us hope it will not be to 
the end. 


Some months ago we announced in this journal that the 
German Empress would accompany her august husband to 
Cowes next year. Mr. Henry Labouchere not only 
denied but derided the fact in Zruth. Now mark what 
happens. Let us quote the Northampton ‘ know-all’: 
‘Il hear that the German Empress and her children will 
very likely come to England next summer about the 
middle of July for a stay of several weeks and that they 
will probably reside at Norris Castle, the Dowager Duchess 
of Bedford’s beautiful place in the Solent, the grounds of 
which adjoin those of Osborne. Now all this confirms 
our information with the exception that the grounds of 
Norris Castle do not adjoin those of Osborne. Lord Gage’s 
place is far more adjacent, as Mr. Charles Fraser, Chief of 
the Queen’s personal Body Guard, could make patent to 
the German police. 


Tue Prince of Wales, before leaving Wynyard Park, after 
his visit to Lord and Lady Londonderry, planted an 
Ahies nobilis in front of the house. This elegant tree 
commemorates the fifth visit of the Heir Apparent. His 
Royal Highness is as good a judge of forestry as he is of 
horse-racing. 


On November the 15th and 16th the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught will entertain on the occasion of 
the Aldershot Autumn Steeplechases ; but in the event 
of the Czar’s passing away, the Duke and Duchess will 
not receive as proposed, 


Sir Freerwoop Epwarps has left Balmoral, where he 
has been acting as private secretary to the Queen, His 
place will be filled by Colonel Bigge, an equally great 
favourite with Her Majesty. 





Tue Duchess of Albany, the young Duke of Albany and 
his sister, after visiting Lord Camperdown at Camperdown 
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House, Forfarshire, will return to Claremont on Tuesday 
or Wednesday next. The Esher folk will be glad to wel- 
come back the distinguished lady, whom many of them 
describe as ‘ the bonnie Duchess.’ 


Princess Loutse, Marchioness of Lorne, and her husband 
have been staying with the Duke of Argyll at Inveraray, 
an uncomfortable castle. They are to proceed on a visit 
to the Queen at Balmoral. 





Princess Louis or BATTrenBEeRG, one of the most charm- 
ing of ladies, always pleasant and simple in the most 
complimentary sense of the word, will after leaving her 
sister, Princess Alix of Hesse, at Livadia take up her 
residence at Malta in order to be near her husband, who 
has been appointed to the command of the Cambrian, 
which leaves Plymouth for the Mediterranean almost 
immediately. 


Prince Henry or BatrrenserG went to see his brother 
at Devonport and as a seafarer himself inspected the 
Cambrian with the greatest interest. 





Ir is probable that there may be some change in the 
personnel of the German Embassy in London, The bad 
health of Count Hatzfeldt has something to do with a 
contemplated change. But the popularity of Count 
Hatzfeldt and of Count Metternich must make every one 
wish that rumour may not be true. 


Sir Joun Biunpevi-Mapte stood to win many thousands 
over the double event of Childwick for the Cesarewitch 
and Gangway for the Cambridgeshire. But the Tedding- 
ton people stood on velvet when Mr. Hobson gave them 
Indian Queen. They had not forgotten Burnaby. 





Miss Gertrupe Wittoucusy, the clever sister of Sir 
John Willoughby, has invented yet another puzzle game 
called ‘magpie.’ Miss Willoughby works for the distress- 
ful classes, and any contributions to her fund may be 
made with the most perfect consideration for a good cause, 


Ir was unwise of Lord Rosebery to address to the acute 
men whom he might have expected at a Cutlers’ Feast a 
lame explanation of an inexcusable blunder. The Prime 
Minister's careful words show clearly that, without 
previous discussion in the Cabinet, and at the suggestion 
of somebody, who probably did not expect Lord Rosebery 
to give China away with a pound of tea, we ‘ sounded’ the 
Powers. There was no ‘circular:’ but that is the merest 
quibble. Lord Rosebery says the replies were extra- 
ordinarily favourable. Printing House Square, which is 
obviously in possession of sound information, tells us what 
the replies were. The result was certainly better than 
Lord Rosebery had a right to expect, but he is thankful 
for very small mercies. 





OURNEMOUTH.—! Roya Barn Hore.’ -ONLY HOTEL ov 
East Clif, Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds § acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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Between the lines of Mr. Asquith’s cynical speech on 
Taursday is to be read a melancholy commentary on the 
decay of representative goverament. Principle, of course, 
ought not to influence a member of Parliament in casting 
his vote; disconnected groups are to chaffer with one 
another on the vulgar principle of ‘you scratch my back 
and I'll scratch yourn,’ giving votes for Local Option in 
the faith of a reward in the shape of votes for Dis- 
establishment or Dismemberment of the Empire. The 
political process has been visible for some time, but surely 
it was rash in Mr. Asquith to confess and approve it. 


Dors not Mr. Asquith see that government by a com- 
bination of groups is, in the long run, government by 
minorities, and that the House of Lords has every right 
to interrupt this exceedingly dishonest and ruinous pre- 
ceeding? In this way the House of Lords, although it 
cannot pretend to represent the country directly, can serve 
useful ends by forcing the fraudulent combination of 
minorities to take the opinion of the country when it 
goes to extremes. 


In the matter of Disestablishment, Mr. Asquith has 
been guilty of suppressio veri. The State, he says, estab- 
lished the Church ; the State, therefore, can disestablish 
it. But he ought in candour to have added that the State 
did not endow, as no man knows better than he, and that 
the State’s right to disendow is non-existent, although, of 
course, the State has the power of the strong man armed 
to confiscate and to plunder. But right and power are 
not quite the same thing. 


Tue opponents of Christian education must be congra- 
tulated on the exceedingly perverse ingenuity which they 
have shown in misconstruing plain statements. When 
Christians admit gladly that the religious teaching in 
most of the London Board Schools is satisfactory, their 
adversaries exclaim at once, ‘Why was the circular 
issued?’ To which the very plain answer is that the 
circular was issued in order to force the unsatisfactory 
schools into line. When Mr. Diggle says that the 
incident of the circular is closed, so far as his party is 
concerned, and when Mr. Riley says much the same 
thing, the enemy exults as though the subject had been 
dropped. But the fact is that, mutatis mutandis, the 
Circular is in precisely the same position as a Bill which 
has received the Royal assent and has become an Act of 
Parliament, and there could be no error more gross than 
to think that the Christian party have retreated by so 
much as a hair’s breadth from their original position. 





For the protest of the Unitarians there is no founda- 
tion in fact, since the Circular is neither reactionary nor 
sectarian. It is not reactionary because it affirms the 
original intention of the Compromise ; it is not sectarian, 
because the single article of faith which it insists upon, 
that is to say the Divinity of Christ, is common to all 
Christian denominations. Nor is the Unitarian protest a 
matter of great concern for, out of 102,000,000 English- 
speaking persons who profess some religion, the Unitarians 
(under several names) are but two and a half millions, 
and we suspect most of them to be in America. ‘There- 
fore, let the battle for the educational recognition of the 
Divinity of Christ proceed and let those who fight it 
keep a bold heart in the face of an alliance of tem- 
porising clergymen like Prebendary Eyton, who attempt 
to argue by epithet, avowed secularists, and_ political 
Nonconformists. 





Tue German Emperor’s reception of the deputation of 
the Agrarian League which waited upon him last Saturday 
and the tone of their address are, as the Vienna corres- 
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pondent of the 7'imes remarks with justice, evidence that 
the Kaiser's Konigsberg speech has produced a salutary 
effect. Would that we possessed in our present adminis- 
tration a Cabinet Minister who would treat our agrarian 
agitators in like fashion. But, more’s the pity, the 
dangerous doctrine which Mr. Gladstone preached after the 
Clerkenwell explosion has impressed on our agitators the 
belief that turbulence and outrage are the necessary pre- 
liminary to reform by Act of Parliament. 





Tue result of the Belgian elections is now clear, and the 
meaning of the figures is plain and ominous. Belgium is 
first in the field; that is all. The line of cleavage in 
polities has been changed, and a deep fissure has been 
opened between the Socialists and the Anti-Socialists. 
Inside that fissure the so-called Liberals have disappeared ; 
that is the prospect to which we have to look forward, 
and that is the conflict for which honest men must stiffen 
their backs in this country also. 


Ovr French correspondent writes: ‘The Government 
has come well out of its first skirmishes with the Opposi- 
tion, though it is a moot point whether the debate on M. 
Paschal Grousset’s interpellation was nota greater triumph 
for General Boulanger and Henri Rochefort than for 
M. Dupuy. On the other hand the Président du Conseil 
proved himself a consummate Zorcador in his “ bull-fight ” 
with M. Denis, in spite of the pretty wit with which the 
latter convulsed the Chamber, The Cabinet is still a * bad 
life,” but for the moment it has ceased to all appearance 
to be in articulo mortis. Its complete resuscitation how- 
ever would be a miracle, and would cause it to go down 
to posterity as the Lazarus Ministry. Still its continued 
existence in a semi-comatose state is likely. 


‘Tie two Ministerial speeches of Sunday last were 
important and rather creditable to MM. Viger and 
Lourties. Both Ministers wrestled with the angel . . . of 
darkness, with Socialism that is. M. Viger's was the 
more able performance and should count as wre bonne note 
to the Cabinet. Opportunely and very properly the 
Minister of Agriculture tackled agrarian socialism, a dish 
that has been thrust under the nose of the peasant for 
some time past with increasing pertinacity, The jerry- 
built paradise promised Hodge by the parlageux was 
picked to pieces by M. Viger in vigorous fashion, If the 
yokel can only be brought to see what is the truth, that in 
spite of lies and subterfuges the small proprietor will be 
doomed the day the large landowner is stripped of his 
acres, the four million possessors of small holdings in 
France may be relied on to serve as the saving dam 
against the rising flood of Collectivism and other Prig- 
what-isn't-his’n-isms. M. Viger’s speech should make for 
this necessary enlightenment, if there be any left who will 
listen in season to words of wisdom, 


‘M. Lourties also had his thrust at the common enemy, 
but his remarks on Protection will be of more interest in 
England. I noted last week that there is a growing feel- 
ing in favour of Free Trade or at least of Freer Trade in the 
provinces. The object of the visit to Lyons on Sunday 
last of the Minister of Commerce was to distribute the 
awards allotted at the recent exhibition of fateful memory. 
The occasion was seized by the French Chamber of Com- 
merce to send a deputation to M. Lourties to explain 
that the trade of the country is heavily handicapped by 
the existing economic régime. A shillyshallying reply was 
all the deputation got for its pains. The Minister 
admitted that the present commercial marasme was most 
deplorable, but opined, sagely, that things might take a 
turn for the better. If not . . . why something, perhaps 
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would have to be done. 


The importance of this crooked 
answer lies in this that it amounts to a declaration— 
given the political methods of opportunitism—that the 
Government only requires to be baited sufficiently to 
throw M. Méline’s tariff overboard. An actle de sauvelage 
that will be accomplished sooner rather than later. 


‘ Berore the Government can get to work on the Budget, 
the piéce de résistance of this as of every Session, it will 
have to put paid to the account of something like a dozen 
interpellations, ranging in subject from La Boulange to 
the bull-fights of Dax and Nimes, from Madagascar to 
Cempuis. A part of this task has already been ac- 
complished, but before it is entirely concluded the best 
part of a fortnight will have been spent over the 
discussions arising out of this succession of virtual votes of 
confidence. Of the entire batch only two or three have 
the slightest interest or any justification. The truth is 
these interpellations are one of the many plague-spots of 
our Parliamentary system. So long as the right of inter- 
peliation remains unrestricted, serivus politics will be at a 
discount, and fun and flummery at a premium. The 
professional politician is alone to thank for the difficulty 
of finding a remedy for this state of things. The majority 
of the Deputies belong to this pestilent tribe : advertise- 
ment is the breath of their nostrils, and a_ breezy 
interpellation will provide any humbug however insig- 
nificant with notoriety. 


‘ENGLIsHMEN who harbour the delusion that a spirited 
colonial policy can ever be popular in France will do 
well to ponder over the mauvais quart d’heure passed by 
M. Delcassé upon the Budget Committee. According to 
custom, the Minister for the Colonies—in common with 
his fellow détenteurs de portefeuilles—has been called on 
during the present week to show cause why the credit he 
demands for his Department should be recommended to 
the respectful attention of the Chamber. The members 
of the Committee are rarely either generous or coulanis, but 
confronted by M. Delcassé, they indulged their cheese- 
paring propensities to an unparalleled extent. The fact 
is every sou absorbed by the colonies is grudged. Our 
patriotism must be worked up to boiling-point before we 
are prepared to part with a penny for the maintenance of 
Greater France. The Frenchman has an insuperable 
objection to expatriating either himself or his ... 
pognon ! 





‘ Tue deliberations of the Budget Committee provide yet 
another straw, showing which way the wind blows in 
matters colonial. The question came up for discussion, 
whether it would not be better to entrust to the Minister 
for the Colonies, instead of, as at present, to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the administration of the “ Protected ” 
Colonies. Virtually this means that the protected colonies 
would be fou! bonnement annexed. The press has been 
almost unanimous in condemning the proposal, for the 
excellent reason that the dependencies merely ‘ protected’ 
—notably Tunis—have the signal advantage over the 
annexed colonies of paying their way. At a time when 
the annexation of Madagascar is regarded in certain 
quarters as a probable and awful contingency, this incident 
is not without importance. Madagascar will be brought 
to book, but from this to annexation i/ y « loin,’ 


SOLATIUM DOLORIS 


O my party, through this wearisome vacation 
Still your discontent and sorrow have been seen ; 
But I send you now this word of consolation— 
That the time has come when I must intervene— 
I am prone, as you're aware, to intervene. 
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Your reception—I’ve a certain and a sure hope— 
Of this timely intervention will be graced 

By politeness, which will set the ruder Europe 
An example of good manners and good taste. 
(You are noted for your manners and your taste.) 


Oh! reflect that I have held you still together, 
Till your numbers reach a fabulous amount, 
And you've stood by me in ‘ sad or singing weather — 
For—h’m—Hothfield and—er—Illingworth don’t 
count. 
(In these estimates seceders never count.) 


Hence to know I shall address you by appointment 
(Happy Bradford! how ecstatic you must feel !) 

Must be pleasant as the Psalmist’s precious ointment 
And as cheering as the smile of Swift McNeil : 
What a charm pervades the smile of Swift McNeill ! 


Then, be joyful— ure minuentur atre ; 
‘Trust in Dollinger and he will pull you through,’ 
And our fallen fortunes flourish like a bay-tree, 
When I’ve told the country what I mean to do. 
(For myself I wonder what I mean to do.) 


Thus I'll make the bonds of love that bind us faster, 
And Keir-Hardie’s virtues Burns shall sigh to paint, 
Tim to Redmond be as Pollux unto Castor, 
And to all of them I'll be their patron saint. 
(Now I’m singularly suited for a saint.) 


And ‘the blighted spots of blindness’ as my poet, 
Harald Williams, sings, ‘shall bloom,’ yes, bloom for 
years ; 
And the cause of all these blessings, if you'd know it, 
Lies in my design to execrate the Peers— 
Here’s my policy in brief :—Abuse the Peers. 
M. S. 


FOR THE HONOUR OF THE CITY—IV 


OBODY opposes the unification of London. That 
is to say, we are all in agreement that it would 
be well to bring the vast aggregation of parochial 
districts that cluster about the old city, together with 
the old city itself, into harmonious and intimate rela- 
tion; with one government at the head of all to direct 
and control everything of common concern to the whole 
four and a half millions of Londoners. How to do it 
best is the sole question in dispute. The only plan 
yet formulated with any approach to detail would 
create one gigantic municipality, extending over the 
whole of the metropolitan area; the central authority 
to ‘frame by-laws’ for all the small local bodies 
under its control, and more particularly to restrict 
their present powers of rating and assessment. In 
the melting down of local self-government into one 
huge mass the old city is meant to be included; and 
how much of the flexibility and independence of self- 
government would be left in the mass may be judged 
from the two provisions above cited: the central 
authority to make by-laws which all the numerous 
little parochial bodies must conform to, and ‘ questions 
of rating and assessment not to be left as entirely as 
they are at present to the local authorities.’ 

Mr. Chamberlain, the best authority on these matters 
that can be named, says that: ‘ A population of half a 
million is practically the largest number that can be 
governed from one centre with the individual attention 
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and constant assiduity that have contributed so much 
to the usefulness and popularity of corporation work.’ 
Double the estimate, and London is three times too large 
to be well-managed under one municipality. Better to 
comprehend the truth of that statement look at the 
following list of a dozen great provincial towns, bearing 
in mind that the total population of the whole of them 
is not so large as that which (according to the London 
County Council scheme) is to come into one municipal 
corporation : Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, 
Leeds, Bradford, Birmingham, Shettield, Blackburn, 
Huddersfield, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Nottingham. 
Would anybody dream of uniting the government of 
these towns (could they be put together) in the hands of 
one municipality? But even then its mayor and cor- 
poration would havea less populous area to govern than 
the unified London of the County Council. This great 
capital of ours is a port, a factory, a warehouse, like 
the cities named above; but it has a much more con- 
siderable variety of population than any one of them. 
To make the numbers complete, therefore, let us add to 
the foregoing list certain towns of a different character ; 
and then we shall see how many provincial populations 
go to make one London :—Edinburgh, York, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Brighton, Bath, and Canterbury. London 
is as populous as these nineteen places put together ; 
and how important each is their names declare. 

Clearly, then, Mr. Chamberlain’s estimate of a 
manageable corporation may be too low by half, and 
yet leave little hope that London would be decently 
governed under a single municipality. It would still 
be three times too large for such handling, and the 
diversity of the population is an additional reason 
against attempting it. Both considerations weighed, 
no doubt, with the Royal Commissioners of 185% 
(London being then very much smaller than it is now, 
of course) when they opposed the creation of one 
municipality for the whole Metropolitan area; seeing 
‘no reason why the benefits of municipal institutions’ 
should not be extended to London outside the old 
City ‘by its division into municipal districts, each 
forming a municipal government of its own. And 
that seems to us incomparably the better plan. 
Under the same considerations which have formed Mr. 
Chamberlain's views the creation of as many as eight 
or ten new municipalities has been suggested: each 
corporation with its half-million to look after. But 
that proposal will certainly be regarded by most 
Londoners as running towards the other extreme, while 
it must offend all who have been caught by the specious 
grandiosity of the one-government idea. On many 
accounts we prefer the proposal of establishing four 
new municipalities, north, south, east and west; with 
the affiliation between themselves and the old city of a 
Grand Council elected from each to settle all matters of 
common interest. 

One reason for preferring this plan over the County 
Council scheme is that it really would give to London 
‘the benefits of municipal institutions, most of which 
benefits would disappear in the dead level of a ‘local 
government’ spreading over about a hundred and 
twenty square miles of crowded streets—thet is to say, 
beyond all conception of neighbourliness, It is not in 
the least to be expected that the municipal spirit which 
has done such great things for Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and other great towns would arise 
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and flourish in a mere waste of linked parishes extending 
miles beyond sight and knowledge of half the popula- 
tion. ‘The municipal spirit may be extinguished where 
it exists by the County Council scheme—there is no 
hope whatever of its being kindled (perhaps no 
desire in the hearts of these unifiers) where it 
has not yet come into being ; by which we mean, in the 
distiicts outside of the old city. Goldwin Smith has 
said that ‘general election by a huge district, the in- 
habitants of which are strangers to each other, is a 
moral impossibility : the inevitable outcome is the ward 
politician with his machinery for collecting votes.) No 
doubt; and it is not a matter to be overlooked. But 
as a previous consideration, it will be found impossible 
to awaken the active, eager, watchful, provident muni- 
cipal spirit, in which conscious fellowship and visible 
neighbourship are such moving constituents, where 
fellowship and neighbourship are reduced to the utmost 
degree of attenuation. Another constituent of the 
municipal spirit, and one cf the most valuable of all, 
could have no existence under the County Council 
plan; we mean emulation. ‘That, we suppose, is quite 
obvious. But set up a great municipality in all four 
quarters of London—with the old city in the midst not 
robbed, not humiliated, but reformed and re-inspired 
—and then indeed you may count on the awakening of 
the municipal spirit over all London; then you may 
reckon with confidence on an emulation in wise and 
generous management which is the best of all guarantees 
for well-doing. And we should have, not only the 
advantage of corporate emulation, but the stimulus to 
individual generosity and civic pride, which, of course, 
must be much stronger in a comprehensible ring-fence 
community than it could be in one spread out on all 
sides into the vague unknown. Besides, with London 
divided into four or five municipalities, we should not 
only benefit by the spirit of emulation, and by the 
watchfulness of the various corporations upon each 
other, but should have far better means of judging of 
things done and things neglected by observation of 
their various works and ways. 

‘Take these advantages alone, and it will be seen im- 
mediately that of the one plan all that is most essential 
to good civic government would be preserved, while 
under the other almost every security for it would be 
stifled, abandoned, or arbitrarily ruled out of existence. 
We mean that for a deliberate statement, and invite 
our readers to go over its particulars again, and say 
whether it is not strictly true. [low reckless it would 
be to attempt the civil government of London as a 
single municipality is clearly seen when we look to the 
names of the nineteen towns whose population combined 
does not exceed that of the metropolitan districts. 
That local self-government would be choked under this 
régime, while it would be refreshed, encouraged, and 
much more effectively equipped, by the plan of four or 
five linked municipalities, is equally evident. Nothing 
can be plainer, again, than that the first proposal would 
suppress the municipal spirit, which its rival would 
promote; there would be no civic emulation in the 
one case, in the other plenty. It must be a poor 
imagination which does not see that London 
would be a far grander spectacle as a federation of 
five real and great municipalities, each splendid and all 
emulous, than it could be under the sort of unity which 
the London County Council is working for. If the one 
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is a unity of articulation, in which civic forms and civic 
energies would flourish, the other is a unity of ossifica- 
tion, of deadness in all civic functions. Instead of the 
one glorious municipality which is so flatteringly 
promised we should see a political machine like those 
which do not ennoble the cities of America. And 
beyond all doubt that is the intention. If the ‘ Old 
City’ returned none but Radicals to Parliament, not a 
word should we hear of this kind of unification. Who 
imagines that we should ? 


THE MINISTRY AND THE LORDS 


if was the opinion of De Quincey that the Eleu- 

sinian mysteries were an elaborate sham, and 
that there was nothing in them. Sunday's papers may 
reveal the great secret that there is nothing behind that 
veil of Isis of which Mr. Shaw Lefevre has spoken. In 
less figurative language than that which is used by the 
most solemn, if not the most weighty, of the Glad- 
stonians, it may turn out that Lord Rosebery has after 
all nothing particular to say at the mass meeting at 
Bradford, when the time comes for him to speak. 
Meanwhile his colleagues have been at work indu:- 
triously spreading, as far as in them lay, the impression 
that something wonderful will be seen when at last the 
veil is lifted. ‘The other day it was Sir G. Trevelyan 
and Lord 'l'weedmouth. This week it has been Mr. 
Asquith, and they are all in a song, which by the way 
is not much better sung by the Home Secretary than 
by the other performers. It is all about the Lords, 
and the sentiment requires no particular notice since it 
has been worn threadbare in all the Radical papers for 
years. ‘The Lords make a bad Upper House because 
they are privileged, and are not representative ; because 
they are too closely associated with one particular 
party, and hamper the free working of representative 
institutions—these are the common themes of Radical 
leaders and Ministerial speeches, ‘That brilliant young 
man, Mr. Asquith, made no more of them than his dull 
colleagues. 

And now supposing that the minor members of the 
Cabinet are acting on instructions and that we are to 
have the long delayed attack on the Lords next Session 

we may as well state at once that we are content to 
have it. How the thing is to be done, whether by 
again forcing through Bills constructed to be thrown 
out in the hope of raising a clamour, or by some not 
yet discovered method of direct attack, is a minor 
matter. It is easily to be believed that a Ministry 
which has no policy, a mere makeshift of a majority, 
and the most dismal prospects at the next General 
Klection, which, moreover,’owes its’ present tenure of 
office to an ignoble alliance with Irish political adven- 
turers and has therefore necessarily said good-bye to 
scruples of honour long ago, should be quite willing to 
create a great constitutional dispute in the hope of 
saving its skin. Supposing that to be the intention, as 
it well may, we welcome it. In the first place the 
Ministry will be revealed in their true character as 
the mean and trumpery ‘Catilines of the age. Then 
we shall be supplied with an admirable counter 
policy. It will be for us to defend the Lords 
on the ground (there are others, but this is the one we 
prefer to insist on for the present) that they are the 
one effectual defence which England has against the 
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consequences of the outrageous inequality of its repre- 


sentation in Parliament. ‘That member of the Union, 
of whom it is saying too little to call it the 
predominant partner, is victimised by the present 
distribution of representation. The facts are known to 
everybody. As Scotland is fairly provided, the four 
excessive members in Wales, and the twenty-three in 
Ireland, are practically taken from England. And it 
is this overweighting of the representation of ‘the 
fringe’ which allows the voice of England to be dis- 
regarded and her interests to be neglected. The Lords 
cannot indeed prevent this neglect, but they can at 
least prevent the infliction of downright irreparable 
wrong. ‘The Lords and the large majority of English- 
men are at one. A scheme to destroy the constitu- 
tional power of the Upper House is a scheme to 
deprive England of what is at this moment, and might 
well be again, its only defence against a chance coali- 
tion of which the Irish members are the masters. Any 
plan to put us at the mercy of a single House ought 
to be resisted. Even if this enormous constitutional 
change were accompanied by a redistribution of seats, 
which would give England its due proportion of mem- 
bers, it ought still to be opposed. ‘The proposal to do 
it without any attempt to remedy the inequality is 
the most unblushing and immoral piece of jerry- 
mandering which has ever been threatened by political 
adventurers in a state of desperation. 

This we should have to say even if there were nothing 
to allege against the character of the ‘ predominant 
members’ of the coalition to which it is proposed to 
hand us over. But it would be an idle excess of polite- 
ness to ignore the facts of the case. It is for the sake 
of the support of Welsh and Irish Members that the 
fraud is to be perpetrated. Of the first it is enough to 
say that they are so insignificant in ability that the 
possible malignity of their intentions is hardly worth 
notice. Of the Irish there is something else to say. 
We do not mean to allow even tacitly that they have 
any ability, except of the kind which is shown by the 
gift of the gab and in intrigue. But though they are 
only Irish political adventurers of the most common 
level, they are still something more. They are the men 
to whom England refused, refuses, and will refuse to 
hand over Ireland. It is an impertinence to ask her to 
make them their own masters—without appeal aad 
without check. England is not only the predominant 
partner, but the very body of the Union. It has been 
made by her arms and her statesmanship, and the last 
word must and shall be with her. ‘The Lords are 
attacked in order that the Union may be dethroned ; 
and even if there were not other reasons for defending 
the part of our Constitution which is least likely to be 
swayed by the desire to earn a mob popularity, this 
would be motive enough for resisting the attack which 
is now threatened. In defending the Lords, England 
is defending her own cause. 


MR. BALFOUR AND THE SCOTS CHURCH 


HE present Government, insincere in most things, 

is most insincere on the question of the Scots 
Church. It stands committed to Disestablishment, and 
yet it knows very well that Disestablishment will not 
pay. Mr. Gladstone played with the idea for years, 
and only capitulated to Sir Charles Cameron when he 
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had exhausted every artifice of ambiguous declaration, 
The poll at Midlothian taught him that yet another 
period of open-mindedness would have served his turn 
far better than a reluctant acknowledgment that the 
problem had attained ‘ripeness.’ Lord Rosebery’s halt- 
ing plea that the Church should be treated ‘tenderly 
and reverently” proves that he too is oppressed with 
the conviction that a grave error of tactics has been 
committed. Still a step thus taken is irrevocable, since 
Sir Charles Cameron, who wishes to destroy a certain 
Church, has to be obeyed no less than the British 
Liberationist, who must be hammering at State Churches 
in general. Hence no Ministerialist speech in Scotland 
can be considered complete without a casual allusion to 
Disestablishment, after which the rhetorician proceeds 
to betake himself, as rapidly as may be, to some less 
ticklish topic. Such skirmishing with great issues is, 
of course, in the highest degree contemptible ; still it 
cannot be disregarded by Conservatives. Otherwise 
the day will come when a hint here and an innuendo 
there will be construed into a volume of authorised 
opinion which has been sanctioned by a General [Elec- 
tion. Hence we rejoice that Mr. Balfour, in his address 
to the Church of Scotland’s Young Men’s Guild, has 
pinned his opponents to their words, and placed the 
meaning of the proposal clearly before the constituencies. 
Asason of the Scots Church, he had every right to 
have his say, and his preliminary apologies merely 
served to set in relief the inevitableness of the subject. 
Two days before, Mr. Asquith, discoursing at Fife, 
had involuntarily furnished his opponent with a most 
apposite text. In one corner of his laboured attack on 
the Peers lurks the question, ‘ What is the prospect in 
the House of Lords of Bills, however much may be the 
majority in the House of Commons by which they are 
carried, to establish religious equality in Scotland and 
Wales?’ ‘This half-hearted fling at an ancient insti- 
tution is thoroughly according to the Radical pattern. 
Many people would be content to answer ‘ What, 
indeed ?’ and therewith to pass on. Mr. Balfour with 
truer insight fixed upon the sweet phrase ‘religious 
equality ’ and submitted it to the most excellent ridicule. 
‘The agitator who does not know how to wrap up a 
bad policy in fine language does not know the A BC 
of his trade. Strange to say tke allusion seems to 
have escaped some of our contemporaries, and these, 
moreover, published not north but south of the Tweed. 
Mr. Balfour was thinking not of agitators in general but 
of a particular agitator : the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, 
Disestablisher-in-Chief to Her Majesty’s Government. 
As he had little difficulty in showing, this passion of 
the Home Secretary's for equality merely conceals a 
carnal desire to finger endowments—that is, to 
establish a system of ‘simple direct plunder.” Equally 
Pecksniffian sounds the cant about ‘religious liberty,’ 
which Mr. Asquith does not appear to have patented, 
but which he has since endorsed at Newburgh. In point 
of fact no religious body in the world is freer to manage 
its own affairs than the Church of Scotland. Were 
she disestablished to-morrow, the process would have 
not the slightest effect upon internal organisation, 
since the State never attempts to meddle in the 
slightest degree. In the case of the English Estab- 
lishment the argument is fatuous enough : when applied 
to the Kirk it becomes the most insolent hypocrisy, 
The highwayman we can understand, but Claude 
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Duval posing as Mrs. Fry is a monster unknown to 
nature. 

‘The manifesto of the General Assembly of the Scots 
Church, to which Mr. Balfour alluded, sets forth the 
real intentions of the Disestablishment faction temper- 
ately and clearly enough. Compared with other 
Establishments the Kirk is but poorly endowed, and 
its means are most inadequate to its needs. Yet, as 
Mr. Asquith must be painfully aware, its devoted 
sincerity has won the affections of the Scots people. 
Accordingly the electorate will have to be bribed into 
acquiescence by the devotion of Church property to 
secular uses. ‘I'he precise form that the robbery will 
assume remains unknown, but we must not forget that 
Mr, Asquith is the author of those portions of 
the Welsh Bill which he did not plagiarise from Mr. 
Gee. Nor does it matter greatly whether the funds 
go to subsidise hospitals or to reinstate evicted tenants 
The fact remains that moneys devoted to religious 
purposes by the piety of past ages will be applied to 
purely worldly ends, however excellent those ends may 
be in themselves. There is no question of redistributing 
the funds so as to strengthen the Free Kirk, the United 
Presbyterian, and so forth. Were that plan so much 
as broached the British Liberationist would imme- 
diately exclaim: ‘The Radical party objects to 
State endowments,’ even though Matthew Arnold 
should arise from the grave and pour fresh irony 
upon that ignorant catchword. Sir Charles Cameron 
and his associates preach plain spoliation, and thereby 
they would knowingly perpetrate what Mr. Balfour 
does not scruple to terma national disgrace. ‘The 
immorality of the policy needs no demonstration, and 
its lack of logic is equally self-evident. The denomi- 
nations in Scotland are divided by few doctrinal 
differences, and the quarrels to which they trace their 
origins have largely become inoperative. ‘ne interest 
of the Non-Intrusion controversy is historical and very 
little more. We feel convinced that Mr. Balfour's 
earnest appeal to the Presbyterians outside the Church 
of Scotland will not wholly miscarry. Deeply —we 
had almost said bigotedly—religious themselves, they 
have no right to injure the vitality of religion for 
others. No doubt, a man may be a Radical and yet 
hostile to Disestablishment; yet the time has arrived 
when his support of the former cause inevitably implies 
his advocacy of the latter. lor Scotland, the general 
election will turn upon faith rather than politics ; and 
one of the most excelient parts of Mr. Balfour's speech 
consisted in his statement of the issues, so that they 
could not be shirked even by Mr. Asquith at Newburgh. 


‘THE RE-ASSEMBLING OF THE FRENCH 
CHAMBER 


POR some dozen years it has been at once easy and 
difficult to predict the course of each succeeding 
Session of the French Chamber. It is just possible 
that the Session which opened on Tuesday may prove 
an exception. But first as to the limits of prophecy as 
usually practicable. Hitherto the unknown quantity 
has been the outcome of the harmless and almost 
necessary Ministerial crisis. Would an Amurath suc- 
ceed an Amurath, and if so, among the handful of 
candidates answering the required description which 
would hit the mark—gui déchrocherait la timbale ? 
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There would be 


The rest was a foregone conclusion. 
infinite clamouring for reforms detestable or judicious, 
much Ministerial promising of the same and, as the 
result of a maximum of uproar, a minimum of legisla- 
tion. There would be a series of object lessons in the art 
of cutting the time of Parliament to waste, of attempting 


little and doing less. Bubble reputations would rise or 
burst according to the issue of pettifogging interpella- 
tions. As the final upshot of months of futile pseudo- 
activity, the Budget would be scrambled through the 
House at the fag-end of the Session: the awful and 
wonderful French Budget, a thing of bewildering and 
ever growing complexity, that each year is less and less 
understood by those who vote it. This, with a Cabinet 
crisis thrown in, has long been the Pilan of the 
Session. 

There is little prospect that any material progress 
will be made in the immediate future with the legisla- 
tive arrears, piled up by a succession of barren Ministers. 
The Government has had the courage—le triste courage 
it may be—to commit itself to a Budget, which in some 
of its provisions escapes the epithet of humdrum. ‘This 
essay in innovation is likely to exhaust its capacity and 
perhaps its appetite for experiment. ‘There remains 
the question of the probability of the Government 
being spared to experiment at all. A week ago few 
people could be found to give the Dupuy Cabinet 
other than a short shrift. ‘To-day the Ministry is in 
better odour. ‘The situation, without being unusually 
complex or specially obscure, is uncertain in the extreme, 
and the more so, since it contains some elements that may 
lead to developments of far greater gravity than attend 
what may be termed the ‘ regulation’ Ministerial crisis. 
For the moment the Cabinet is played out; of this 
there is no question. It is admired by nobody, and 
where it is not detested it is merely tolerated. Still the 
jubilant cawing of the carrion crows, who have been in 
full chorus during the past few days, may well prove to 
have been premature. M, Dupuy and his colleagues 
are discredited, but as yet they have come short of that 
plenitude of iniquity which would cause them to 
be irrevocably damned. At present, if put out 
of existence, their fate would compare with that 
of the dog who receives a bad name for no very 
excellent reason, but is none the less hanged. ‘The 
sins of the Cabinet have hitherto been rather sins 
of omission than commission. It has done no particular 
harm, but the country is not in a mood to wax 
enthusiastic over a Government that is incapable of 
doing definite and tangible good. ‘There is a strong 
feeling in France that the mediocrity, well-meaning or 
malignant, has had his finger in the pie for a time 
unconscionably long. It would be a relief to find him 
replaced by some one more worthy. In the absence 
of the grand homme M. Dupuy may continue to be 
President of the Council for some while yet by the 
sheer force of injustice. His fall, as matters are now 
situated, would be a source of considerable embar- 
rassment and might even have consequences which 
would be the height of absurdity. This would be the 
case for instance were the mediocrity of M. Dupuy 
to be exchanged for the yet crasser mediccrity of 
M. Loubet. For the truth is that the possible 
Ministerial combinations are very limited in number— 
of acceptable combinations there may not be more 
than one. If the Chamber refused to stultify itself to 
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the extent of lifting a Loubet on to the pedestal from 
which it had dragged Dupuy, it might find itself 
compelled to acclaim M. Bourgeois, and thereby to 
countenance and return to the devious and undesirable 
ways of Republican concentration. ‘The Chamber then 
may forbear to change its nominal master and virtual 
Slave from the fear that its last state might be worse 
than its first. 

There is, however, another possibility, and to it we 
alluded when hinting that there might be an heroic, or 
at least a sensational way out of the present Slough of 
Despond. Side by side with all the trivial or secondary 
issues before the Chamber there is one problem of 
supreme moment. The third Republic is in peril of 
its life at the hands of the fomentors of the Social 
Revolution. ‘he danger is undeniable and imminent. 
Either the Socialists must be fought and worsted and 
that shortly or, they will ‘rush* the country, and the 
Commune instead of being an ugly bogey will be ina 
fair way of realisation. The pitched battle has yet to 
come and assuredly M. Dupuy is not the man to win 
it. The question of the hour is whether M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, hailed a little tentatively from the moment of 
his political resurrection as the grand homme so 
anxiously awaited, will prove equal to the task and 
he will set about it. It is‘in connection 
with the development of what is currently spoken 
of as the Presidential policy that the present Session 
may hold a surprise in store. For in spite of denials 
the belief continues to gain ground that M. Casimir- 
Perier will not remain an idle spectator of the 
forthcoming struggle. There is little room for 
doubt that the senatorial candidature of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau was undertaken at the instigation of the 
Elysce. ‘The time for the open admission of this 
alliance is not yet, but may come at any moment. 
When it arrives it will probably be found that recourse 
will be had to les yrands moyens. Rumour points to 
a dissolution of the Chamber and an appeal to the 
country as soon as an opportunity offers to go to the 
hustings with an effective cry. It is certain, however, 
that the experiment will not be made hastily and when 
the Cabinet receives its coup de grace, whether or no 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau will at once take up the succes- 
sion of M. Dupuy depends upon the circumstances of 
the latter's fall. If the senator for the Loire is to move, 
the crisis will have to be pronounced. Much is expected 
of him; therefore he must go to the head of affairs 
when much shall be possible and not before. 


when 


AT LIVADIA 


‘CEPTRES must pass, and rulers must be gathered 

to their fathers, but though a quotation begin- 

ning Pallida mors has become somewhat musty by 
now, it sums up the chance as well as most. And 
apart from the human aspects of such a catastrophe, 
which in the case of so honest and virtuous a man 
as the Cyvar are calculated to move the most stolid 
intelligence to pity, the tendency to exaggerate its 
importance should be resisted. History used to be 
written under the conception that a new era dated from 
each new reign, but that idea has long since been 
relegated to the limbo of exploded fallacies. Kings 
may do good in their generation, yet their generation is 
stronger than they. Czars, in particular, may be auto- 
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cratic, yet they are embedded in a system as inevitable 
as the change of the seasons. A backward glance 
through the recent annals of Russia will soon undeceive 
the believer in the superiority of the crowned mortal to 
his surroundings. ‘I'he second Alexander may have 
emancipated the serfs, but they have simply passed 
from under the yoke of the landowner to that of the 
money-lender. ‘They remain the same religious, patient, 
dirty and drunken creatures as if Miliutin had never 
tabulated reforms, nor his master resolved to equip the 
provinces with self-government. Now the peasant, not 
the slack-baked student who dabbles in revolution, forms 
the essential element of that half Eastern polity, and 
his incurable conservatism endures while ‘ Little Fathers * 
come and go. 

The son of Alexander II[. is an unknown quantity, 
much as was his father before him. If we assume that 
he fits the pattern of his race, he will be remarkable 
less for ability than for integrity of purpose. ‘There 
have been Czars who dreamed dreams, and there have 
been Czars who stuck at routine. ‘The presumption is 
that the successor will be content to take affairs as he 
finds them, and, on the whole, he will be right. No 
prediction has less evidence to go upon than that which 
descries in Russia the possibilities of rapid change. 
Those Russians who think at all constitute a minute 
minority, and they are for the most part satisfied with 
the despotism under which they live. ‘The Briton who 
reads the sentiments of Western Europe into the minds 
of semi-Asiatics commits a most egregious blunder. A 
free press would be a superfluity in Russia, if not a 
positive danger to the State. As for representative 
government, it would have no middle-class upon which 
to rest. For these reasons the mingled control of the 
Czar and the Church forms the best contrivance for the 
nation that can be devised. It is foreign to our notions, 
but it is acceptable enough to the Russian poor and even 
to the Russian rich. At the same time the acerbities of 
the scheme might easily be softened, and the task would 
afford abundance of occupation for a new ruler. The 
repellent feature in the otherwise estimable character of 
Alexander III. has been his religious bigotry. Tae policy 
of Russification which he has pursued towards alien 
elements and dissenting creeds may have been fomented 
by M. Pobiedonostcheff but it also jumped with his 
own inclinations. Accordingly he cannot be acquitted 
of cruelty, in fact if not in intention, and he also made 
a profound mistake. A harried Pole, or a persecuted 
German, does not become a loyal Russian, but an 
unhappy malcontent. Again the bureaucracy of St, 
Petersburg cannot be abolished but it can be purged. 
Limited in intelligence himself, the Czar has been apt to 
gather second-rate men about him, nor did clean- 
handedness redeem their stupidity. Hence the realm 
has been pillaged, and corruption has accompanied every 
material improvement. Yet, though the Russians 
should be led by the hand, they do not deserve to be 
beaten and robbed, and a new ruler could effect much 
by the selection of a purer sort of Minister. 

Europe is most concerned with the influence of Czars 
upon external relations, and therein they wield a very 
large authority. Still crises may arise when they are 
carried away by forces beyond their management, more 
especially when the religious fanaticism of the race is 
brought into play. Nicholas could not escape from the 
Crimean war, nor Alex under IT. from the last campaign 
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against Turkey. More fortunate than either, Alexan- 
der IIT. has sought peace and ensued it. Yet he was more 
than once within a little of crying havoc and that 
through infirmities of temper. He made the Bulgarian 
revolution a personal matter, and sulked over the union 
of the Principalities like a spoilt child. His bickerings 
with the Kaiser were due toa ruffled dignity on both 
sides which though natural was none the less deplorable. 
If the heir can cultivate the virtues of his sire, while 
avoiding those failings, he will find that his foreign 
policy runs far more smoothly. ‘The German papers 
naturally lay stress upon the fact that he marries a 
German wife, but speculations based upon domestic 
influences are the merest guess-work. Princess Alix, 
as we must still call her, may develop into an 
Empress indeed, or she may be content with her 
predecessor in rendering her husband's life happy. More 
solid facts by far are the establishment of a fairly stable 
equilibrium between the extreme and the middle states, 
strengthened on the one side by the commercial treaty 
between Russia and Germany, and on the other by the 
self-possession of the French Republic. With regard 
to Asia, we may remark that Alexander III. has neither 
accelerated nor prevented the advance of his Empire, 
and the chances: are that Nicholas, his son, will be 
equally powerless. The agent on the frontier can tie 
knots which no Czar can undo, and it is useless to 
deny that the Russian dominions have acquired a 
fateful momentum both towards China and towards 
India. At the same time there are certain boundaries 
which must not be overstepped, and the Russians 
would suffer from a collision no less than their rivals. 
The knowledge that Ingland is ready to fight for 
her own, and that China is most difficult to conquer, 
should act as a deterrent upon the Komaroffs of tke 
future ; and though the struggle must eventually come, 
it may be long postponed. But, to speak frankly, 
these things lie upon the knees of the gods, and 
Imperors cannot make nor mar them. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE 


\ R. FROUDE’S death is an event which would 
- have been a conspicuous loss to English litera- 
ture at any time. If as a prose writer he did not 
achieve that pre-eminence among his contemporaries 
attained by Lord ‘Tennyson in the narrower field of 
poetry, Carlyle and Mr. Ruskin are the only members 
of his generation who can be considered to have shared 
it with him. ‘The country must always be the poorer 
by the death of a man in such a position; but 
the present occasion is remarkable for a further reason ; 
for Mr. Froude was not an historian of the class which 
is now predominant and he leaves no writers who are 
likely to follow immediately in his footsteps. The 
increase of the study of physical science has nowhere 
exercised a stronger indirect influence than in the 
study of history. The late Professor Freeman and 
Dr. Stubbs are the most prominent examples of the 
modern school of historians. ‘They treat a fact mach 
as a chemist does some new matter, and are not 
satisfied with anything short of the highest degree of 
accuracy and the fullest measure of detail. They are 
indeed conscious of the end to which the collection of 
their facts is tending, but they assume that the final 
conclusion is deduced from the facts alone and can be 
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stated, apart from individual characteristics, as a 
mathematical problem is proved or as a scientific truth 


is generally supposed to be ascertained. It is not 
necessary to consider how far this assumption of 
accuracy and indifference to all considerations except 
the abstract truth is justified by the results of their 
work, but this way of considering the matter was not 
Mr. Froude’s. He was essentially an apostle rather 
than an annalist. His certainty as to the conclusions 
to be drawn from certain passages of history was what 
chiefly made the facts of the history of any interest to 
him. The consequence is that what he lost in point 
of accuracy he gained in vivid force. His merits as a 
historian must be determined by the degree of accuracy 
which he actually attained but the power and the 
charm of his writings, apart from their scientific merits 
and demerits, were of such a character as to render him 
the most fascinating of historical authors since the days 
of Macaulay. 

The two great works of Mr. Froude’s life—the 
history of what is practically the English Reformation 
and the biography of Mr. Carlyle—have probably been 
more discussed than any works of the same importance 
published during the present generation. How far 
Henry VIII, Mary Queen of Scots, or Queen Elizabeth 
did in fact at all resemble the characters he portrays is 
open to some doubt; but he certainly represents views 
about the Reformation which must have been at least 
as important in the sixteenth as they are in the nine- 
teenth century. ‘The minor characters of the drama, 
such as Cromwell and Leicester, possess a completeness 
which is suspicious from one point of view, but which 
serves admirably to give point to the opinions which 
the author does not strive to conceal. The literary 
skill employed in mere narration is such as could have 
been expected from none of his contemporaries. ‘The 
fashion in such matters changes, but the accounts of 
the execution of Mary Queen of Scots and of Drake's 
passage from the Pacific to the Indian Ocean and of 
Ann Boleyn’s progress through the City, to select 
three instances out of many, will always remain abso- 
lute models of narrative description. ‘The contentions 
aroused by the biography of Carlyle have not 
altogether subsided. ‘ney turn on the double 
question of the duty of a biographer in general, 
and the greatness of Carlyle in particular. If the 
subject of a biography is admittedly not among the 
greatest of mankind, it will generally be allowed that 
it is the duty of the biographer merely to indicate, or 
possibly to conceal, the minor and more private defects 
of his character. Oa the other hand, if the biographer 
has to relate the life of one who deserves to be remem- 
bered permanently as one of the most famous men whom 
the country has produced, it may be his duty to tell all 
he knows. Given an unbounded admiration for Carlyle 
as a writer, the value of his writings may be increased 
by an explanation of the circumstances under which 
they were produced. A man is really best known by 
his faults, and an honest recital of them may form 
the most valuable part of a memorial of his general 
character. It may be that a characteristic ardour and 


affection led Mr. Froude astray in forming an estimate 
of a life-long friend ; but it is only ignorance or moral 
perversity which can ascribe the parts of the biographies 
of the two Carlyles to anything but the most estimable 
of feelings. 
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Mr. Froude’s minor works have all the characteristics 
of his two larger ones, ‘They are seen in perhaps their 
most favourable light in Short Studies on Great Subjects 
and in their most unfavourable aspect in the English in 
Ireland. A magazine article is one of the best vehicles 
yet invented for opinions vigorously entertained on his- 
torical topics; the necessary conciseness is all in favour of 
literary skill and a strictly judicial frame of mind is not 
required, But in dealing with Ireland the case is different, 
the general disposition to condense which becomes the 
prophet of the magazines, does not lead toa satisfactory 
discussion of Irish questions, while an enthusiasm which 
in certain cases leads to counsels of despair is equally out 
of place. Some of the passages in The English in 
Ireland and of the scenes in The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
hoy testify to the attraction which the author felt for 
many of the merits of the Irish; but he could never 
disguise his repugnance to that irregularity, developing 
picturesqueness on its good side, lawlessness on its bad, 
which constitutes the fundamental difference between 
the two races in Ireland. Occana and the Bow of 
Ulysses were, not inaptly, nearly the two last of h's 
works : the message which he felt himself called on to 
deliver to his countrymen may, especially in the latter, 
be expressed somewhat too gloomily, but it is fortu- 
nately one which is above contention. His death 
undoubtedly leaves an empty place in literature, but 
it is a place which from the nature of things cannot 
often be filled, and he occupied it in noble fashion 
for nearly forty years. 


THE AUTUMN HANDICAPS 


DMIRAL ROUS was once asked what chance a 
certain horse had of winning a handicap that he 
himself had drawn up. The answer came sharp like a 
shot. ‘None whatever.’ ‘ And yet, said the owner of 
the horse, ‘ vou were supposed to put them all on 
equal terms.’ Doubtless, the Admiral had done what 
he could: but there are horses which would scarcely 
win if they were ridden by a vigorous imponderable 
entity like an angel, and others are creatures of the 
mood and the moment, sluggards the one day and hard 
gallopers the next, and others whom the handicapper 
fancies that he has suited with a just weight have 
concealed carefully the full measure of their capacity 
from his eye. In theory of course all the horses entered 
in a handicap have the same chance; but the betting 
lists show that neither their owner nor the public 
believe this, and the results prove that the owner and 
the public are quite often right. Yet the official 
handicap is often precisely the same as the private 
handicaps made by lovers of the race-horse ; and those 
race companies which employ a man of their own to 
assign the weights very often find that his estimate 
bears out the official estimate although collusion is 
impossible. No races illustrate the paradox of handi- 
capping so strikingly as the great Autumn Handicaps, 
the Cesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire. Nearly all 
the best horses in the country are entered, horses whose 
form has been thoroughly ‘ exposed’ again and again. 
It cannot be denied that their weight is adjusted with 
extreme equity ; yet when the acceptances have been 
declared, the whole world backs one certain starter ana 
leaves the others alone. Besides this, thousands are 
spent ir backing some light-weight of whose carefully 
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concealed merit the most exaggerated rumours are 
afloat. 

The truth is that the Autumn Handicaps are the 
chief gambling races of the year, and it is weight of 
money that makes the favourite. ‘lhe owners of good 
cattle fancy that they have a chance of winning and 
plunge on their horses at the best price they can get. 
People who have money to stake but no horses of their 
own follow them. Where the fields rarely number 
less than twenty starters this money is staked generally 
at a very remunerative rate. It is for this reason that 
those men who own good horses whose merit is unknown, 
either because they have run but little or because they 
have been run deceptively—in races, that is, which are 
are not set over the horse’s proper distance—never 
miss a plunge either on the one race or the other. 
Horses are carefully ‘bottled up’; they are trained 
to win over a long distance and entered for sprint 
races where they acquit themselves badly. The 
handicapper has no _ opportunity of guessing 
at the real merit of some of the brutes who lag behind 
the mediocre winners of minor races; they may be as 
bad as they seem, or they may be of a stamina that 
would fit them to stay ‘from yesterday till the Day of 
Judgment.’ While these horses are in the seclusion of 
their stables, or disgracing themselves publicly in a 
small way, they are being backed abroad. Often 
before the entries are made, often before the weights 
are allotted, one stable or another has put hundreds of 
pounds on its fancy at tremendous odds. When the 
horse is finally tried they back it again without con- 
cealment; and thus we see a brute whose name can 
scarcely be found in ‘Form at a Glance’ starting a 
better favourite than some of the most distinguished 
horses of the day. Very often they win. They may 
live up to their exposed form. More often they have 
exhausted themselves, and fall away into discredit and 
oblivion. We have seen something of the sort this 
year. Who, for instance, would ever have dreamed 
that Filepa was fit to start first favourite for the 
Cesarewitch ? Or who could have judged from Indian 
(Jueen’s previous running that she would win the 
Cambridgeshire? The rivalry between needy owners 
sometimes spoils this game. Who is to decide the 
relative merits of several ‘ bottled-up ’ brutes ? 

It is always pleasant to find a good horse owned by 
a straightforward owner able to defeat these tactics ; 
tactics which are not dishonest although we cannot like 
them. Childwick’s victory in the Cesarewitch was well 
earned. We do not think him a particularly good 
horse ; but his weight represented his capacity and he 
won. Gangway, also owned by Sir Blundell Maple, 
ran second in the Cambridgeshire, and there is no fault 
to find with that, for all the world knows what Gang- 
way has done and can do. Indian (Queen is better bred 
than most people suppose. But she has been beaten 
twice in moderate five-furlong races this year and ran 
badly in the Hunt Cup at Ascot. On Wednesday she 
had the race in hand after a third of the distance had 
been covered ; just as Burnaby, who is also owned by 
Mr. Hobson, won his Cesarewitch. Here, indeed, one 
sees that side of the turf which is least pleasant to con- 
template. Ifa man races for profit he must make sure 
of winning sometimes, and so long as he tells his friends 
to back his ‘good thing’ no discredit attaches to him 
for planning it. It is business and not sport ; that’s all. 
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CITY NOTES 


The Wortd’s Gold Supply—Chinese Production—Wesl 
Australia and Witwatersrand. 


T is beyond all doubt that the world’s supply of gold 
has not only increased greatly of late years but is 
likely to be still further augmented in the near future. 
The output in the Witwatersrand District of the Transvaal 
progresses month by month with almost unfailing regu- 
larity, and this without any help as yet from the deep 
level mines, which are believed to contain almost 
inexhaustible deposits. In the United States this year’s 
preduction is estimated at fully $5,000,000 more than 
that of 1895, and we have recently had a curious testi- 
mony from the British Minister at Pekin as to the gold 
produced in China. In the gold supplies of the world 
China and Russia are the two unknown quantities, the 
former even more so than the latter. Hence it is 
interesting to learn from Mr. O’Conor that the Chinese 
imports of silver, which amounted to 15,000,000 ounces 
last year, were paid for not in merchandise but in gold, 
and Mr. O’Conor expresses the opinion that a great 
portion of the gold was obtained from mines on the 
northern frontier of China. If we take the average 
price of silver at only 2s. 6d. an ounce, this means that 
China exported gold to the extent of £1,875,000 in 1893, 
and if asa result of the war the country is opened up 
more to civilisation we shall probably find a considerable 
increase in the Chinese supply of gold. With regard to 
Russia it is true that certain statistics are supplied, but 
they are believed to be very much below the mark and to 
convey only a faint idea of the mineral wealth of the 
Caucasus and Siberia. Quite recently the discoveries in 
Western Australia have announced a fresh source of pro- 
duction and altogether the contention of the bimetallists 
that there is a scarcity of gold is no longer worth serious 
consideration. The shrewder members of the party are 
therefore quietly dropping the one argument which 
entitled them to a hearing and now base their case on the 
desirability of fixing a stable exchange between gold- and 
silver-using countries. On this point mono-metallists are 
quite with them, indeed nobody attempts to gainsay the 
advantage that would result to international commerce 
from there being one universal standard of value and one 
medium of exchange. But before upsetting the present 
conditions which have been arrived at after centuries of 
trial and tribulation in all western countries, we ask bi- 
metallists for some proof that the universal adoption of a 
double standard would produce a stable exchange. It 
clearly would not restore the rag-money of Argentina to 
its par value nor rectify the depreciated currencies of 
Spain, Portugal, Italy or Greece, and whether, to use a 
catch phrase, it would prevent the yellow man with white 
money eating up the white man with yellow money 
(accepting for the sake of argument the allegation that 
the East is taking away the commerce of the West) is 
more than doubtful. Even if we assume all the benefits 
that we are told would be derived from a double standard, 
we still come back to the one question of its possibility so 
far as the maintenance of a stable exchange is concerned. 
Speculation continues to run on mines, but we have 
had a lull in the issues of West Australian ventures. 
Theie will undoubtedly be a rude awakening before very 
long in this quarter, however rich the district may be, for 
the majority of the new companies have totally in- 
sufficient working capital to give them any chance of 
success. The cost of transport to Coolgardie is very 
heavy, and by the time any effective machinery has been 
erected and a sufficient water supply has been obtained 
most of the companies will find their funds exhausted 
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before they have been able to extract an ounce of gold. 
To buy shares at large premiums in wholly undeveloped 
mines, as nearly all those are that have been launched 
in London, is pure folly, as the owners of the good 
properties, such as the Wealth of Nations or the London- 


derry know well. We do not deny that there may be 
large deposits of gold in Western Australia, but we warn 
investors that it will take time and money to develop 
them, and as nine out of ten of the Companies launched 
in London are insufliciently provided with working 
capital their collapse is certain. 

In the South African list there has been a very great 
appreciation of values in the last few months. If we take 
28 leading mines in the Witwatersrand district, we find 
that the par value of the capital invested in them amounts 
to £9,450,000, and that the market-value to-day is close 
on £24,000,000, which is £5,000,000 more than three 
months ago. ‘The dividends declared by these 28 mines 
in 1893 reached £990,000 so that there is something 
substantial behind them. Since last year other mines 
have come to the front such as Camp d Or, Langlaagte 
Royal, Modderfontein and Van Ryn, and there are also the 
parent concerns, such as the Consolidated Goldfields of 
South Africa, the Rand Mines (the market value of which 
is £4,900,000 for a capital of £350,000), and the Gold 
Fields Deep. Taking the forty-two principal companies 
which derive their prosperity from the Rand, Sou/h Africa 
tells us that they are valued to-day at £37,550,000, and 
such enormous figures are the best proof of the general 
belief in the permanent character of the gold deposits of 
Witwatersrand, 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal’) 


Gaunl’s Club, London, 
Oclober 20, 1894, 
My pear Percy, 

Writing as I am in the agony of an east wind— 
possibly you don’t know what that means—I feel altogether 
vut of charity with man, woman and child. This brutal 
blast curls me up like those locks, which a lady cultivates 
on the back of her neck. Charles Kingsley wrote some 
poetic effusion in favour of the ‘North Easter, but he 
must have done so more out of good nature to the Clerk 
of the Weather than consideration for himself. You know 
as well as 1 do that, when the Thames ripples with the 
waves of the German Ocean, there is congestion of the 
liver in store for others besides Mr. G. R. Sims, who, by 
the way, is in the matter of self-advertisement, a perfect 
Barkis—I mean Willing. He is so concerned in the 
interests of Little Christopher Columbus—which was not 
written by Sardou—that he must discover American 
methods, week by week, for allusion to his offspring. 
No. Ido not like London at this time of the year, when 
spving captains and winter majors begin to parade the 
Burlington Arcade. It is curious why they should do so, 
inasmuch as the photographs can be seen anywhere else, 
and the shirts differ in no respect from those displayed in 
other shop-fronts. The County Councillors might busy 
their brains—-always supposing they claim cerebral weight 

over this question. I am not very much inclined to 
legislators of this order; and I rejoice that their creator, 
Mr. C. T. Ritchie, should have escaped the reward of 
vestrydom by being banished from the House of Commons, 
My dear fellow, the pandering to the so called ‘masses’? 
—of ignorance allow me to add—is so preposterous, 
that it requires 
test against it. 


some one of sane views to pro- 
Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Henry Labouchere, 
Mr. Asquith, have each and individually furthered the 
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undertaking and have created such political Franken- 
steins as Mr. John Burns and Mr. Keir Hardie. The 
‘masses’ have no better friends than the ‘classes’ and 
vice versd, but it is indeed strange that men of wealth or 
position should connive at creating the impossibility of 
class agreement. What is Mr. Labouchere’s weekly pillory 
of the magistrates * A direct invitation to resist authority : 
nothing more nor less. What is his ‘doll show’? An 
advertisement and a cheap one for the publication in 
which he and Mr. Horace Voules busy themselves over the 
dressing of puppets and the undressing of human beings. 

Yes, as was stated in The National Observer last week 
the malady of the Czar is not due to physical debility. 
The Autocrat of the Russias is naturally a man of good 
physique ; he has never until the present attack known a 
day’s illness. I have special information on the subject, but 
information which I cannot use. But I ask you if it be 
possible that the Czar and his son the Grand Duke 
George should be stricken simultaneously without great 
reason? The courage of the Princess Alix of Hesse in 
fulfilling her engagement with the Cesarewitch is worthy 
of all commendation, for not only has she received very 
many threatening letters but not a few of her relatives 
have written begging her not to proceed to Russia. 

There will be no festivities as contemplated at Sandring- 
ham should the Czar not improve in health, and in any 
case the ball on the 9th of November (the Prince’s birth- 
day as well as Lord Mayor’s day) is to be postponed. 
Should the Emperor be in ex/remis, the Princess of Wales 
will proceed to Russia in order to be with her sister the 
Czarina. Special arrangements have been made for her 
Royal Highness’s journey, should necessity arise. The 
Princess and her daughters left New Mar Lodge, when on 
a visit to the Duke and Duchess of Fife, in consequence of 
information received from Russia. 

It is melancholy to reflect on practical joking when a 
Prime Minister is in question, but why the proprietor of 
the Hotel des Anglais at Nice should imagine that Lord 
Rosebery should need eight rooms passes my understand- 
ing. Surely our worthy Prime Minister could have put up 
with four chambers, even though the Mayor and local 
authorities were to be entertained. And unfortunately 
the head of the house of Primrose was being received by 
Lord and Lady Tweedmouth, not in eight rooms, but at 
Nine Wells, Berwickshire. 

Mr. W. S. Gilbertis a Personage for whom I have a 
great respect—a respect increased by my eyeballs having 
travelled over his manly figure when bestriding a some- 
what overgrown horse in the Harrow Weald, but when 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert writes to the Daily Telegraph and 
suggests ‘ politely but evasively’ that he should be paid 
twenty guineas for the privilege of an interview I venture 
to suggest to Mr. W. S. Gilbert that he is absolutely 
unoriginal in his idea as conveyed to the Countess de 
Brémont, simply and solely because Mr. F. C. Burnand 
gave the same answer to a would-be interviewer over a 
year ago, Mr. Gilbert nay have been ‘ unwilling to place 
himself at the mercy of the good taste and discretion’ of 
the lady in question but he should be origina! in his wit 
before making —well, a hero of himself. 

The subscription to Mr. Hwfa purse 
amounted to about £600, not a large sum when it is 
remembered that the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Duke of Portland, the Duke of Devon 
shire, Lord Londonderry, Lord Dudley, Lord Rothschild, 
Baron de Hirsch and others were subscribers. I heard a 
bookmaker say to-night that the manager of Sandown 
would not in future be known as ‘ Oofer’ Williams, This 
was his jest, not that of yours ever, 

Hat (0 THE WyND). 
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THE SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT-PAINTERS 


: average portrait of commerce is not sufficiently 

interesting to be collected and to form, by itself, an 
exhibition. It would be quite safe to say that nine-tenths 
of the hundred and eighty-seven canvases in oils, now 
collected at the New Gallery, are of interest solely to the 
painters and their sitters. The general impression of the 
exhibition is of over-large ladies and gentlemen, who are 
much too near you, of insistent furniture, and expanded 
vacancy, Choose at random, with the few exceptions 
which shall be named, one of these canvases. Who that 
had not a personal interest in the sitter would find room 
in his house for the painting for its qualities of design, for 
its charm of execution? Such an exhibition as this does 
much to explain the indifference to painting of the average 
mau of sense and education. He seems to say, not with- 
out apology— If this is art, 1 confess that it bores me.’ 
Can we say that he is wrong, or even inartistic ? 

That we may the better be able to judge the portrait 
of commerce the committee have with some generosity 
hung a masterpiece or two. Specially interesting, since it 
is quite recent work, is Mr. Whistler's portrait of Mrs. 
Sickert. 
Whistler is ever remarkable for the exquisite finesse of 
draughtsmanship which tells you, not only the form of the 
object depicted, but how far it is within the frame. He 


Among his many marvellous qualities Mr. 


not only paints your portrait, but he gives you a room to 
breathe in. He never hustles you forward as they do in 
the Academy portrait, so that you seem to be like the 
unfortunate actors who play in a front scene, with the 
curtain almost on their heels. A portrait like this has an 
indescribable charm. There is no journalistic appeal about 
it. The pretty little lady sits before you with a natural 
grace that is adorable in its simplicity. To say that the 
colour harmonies are of the highest refinement and 
delicacy, and the paintivg fluent and inspired, is only to 
say that the picture is a Whistler. 

Mr. Walton’s portrait of his wife is another work that, 
portrait-interest apart, falls under the heading of fine art, 
of real painting, of the poetry of colour, of the poetry of 
paint. Compare it with the canvas next to it by Mr. 
Llewellyn, which probably gave complete satisfaction. 
How sure and sweet the one, how clear and distinguished, 
what certainty and significance in the well-ordered tones ! 
Oil-paint is a lovely instrument when it is mastered and 
understood like this. Beautiful in itself, beautiful in its 
total result as a decoration, and lovely again to examine 
bit by bit; a strange language, which will tell you as 
nicely as any words the quality of a man’s brain, the 
exaltation or the platitude of his spirit. Prince Troubetzkoi, 
again, isa real painter. The material is completely mas- 
tered, and the artist says with it just what he chooses. 
His portrait of Mr. Gladstone is a complete grammar of 
the art of painting in oils. Delacroix said that the art of 
painting was to take the mud out of the street and put it 
on the canvas in such surroundings that it would look like 
the complexion of a fair woman. Our Royal Academy 
style of painting is to put gleaming white and different 
expensive tints of rose and cherry on to the canvas, and 
to make them look rather like mud out of the street. 
The tones of this portrait, if you will make a comparison 
of the actual pigment with those of the surrounding can- 
vases, are shades of opaque grey, in themselves very 
discreet and without glow or sparkle. But the result of 
their cunning juxtaposition is a brilliantly vivacious pic- 
ture. Which things are painting. And, conversely, things 
which are not done in this way are not painting. Mr. 
Guthrie paints. His large canvas of a lady is well drawn 
with the means that come from a painter's armoury. It is 
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not coloured drawing, but well-drawn painting. So is his 
head of aman. Mr. Lavery, in his portrait of Mrs. Fitzroy 
Bell, uses the proper method, the method of a scholar in 
paint; but, it must be confessed, not very well. Mr. 
Roussel’s portrait of a little girl falls into this category. 
It is one of the most distinguished canvases in the whole 
exbibition, and very badly hung, which is a deviation from 
our customary British hospitality. Mr. Leon Comerre, on 
the other hand, who sends a portrait of the purest high- 
class confectionery of commerce, is well placed on the line. 
It is possible that the positions of the two pictures indicate 
to some extent the ideals of the committee. One of the 
most serious and complete works, with the older thorough. 
ness which no amount of new custom can stale, is Mr. 
Scholderer’s portrait of Dr. Bird. It makes Mr, Sargent’s 
clever sketch of Mr. Gosse, over which it hangs, look 
empty and flat. M. Gandara’s Princesse Chimay is a piece 
of supple painting of great charm. It would perhaps have 
lost its peculiar freshness and plumpness of modelling if 
an attempt had been made to carry the head further than 
a mere indication. It is an instance of a portrait in which 
the centre of interest is not in the head. A perfectly 
legitimate parti pris in some cases, and a freedom which it 
is well to see claimed from time to time by a workman of 
conspicuous ability. One of the best things in the Exhi. 
bition is a painting by Mr. Kerr Lawson, hung in the dark 
in the balcony. 

Mr. Cormon’s portrait of Monsieur Allard is masterly 
work. The didactic action of the hand is finely observed 
and completely successful. Mr. Henry Hudson's La/e 
Viscount Strathallan is a happy conception carried out 
with skill and observation. Miss Lily Delissa Josephs has 
an alert ear to catch something of the accent of the well- 
mannered in paint. Mr. Loudan’s Sir James Mackay is 
another instance of an applied art which is somewhat out 
of fashion, the application of painting to portraiture, 

Of Lenbach’s Moltke it is unnecessary to speak, His 
searching interest in chdracter, his excellent hardness, 
Prussian to the «'', his uncompromising local colour, 
have enshrined a page of history as no mere writer can 
ever do. Mr. Duran’s portrait of Mrs, Campbell Clarke is 
good character-drawing. 
but very ably. 


It is painted like a photographer, 
Mr. Orchardson’s little boy in blue has the 
charm of style, so British in its delicacy and thoroughness. 
in the sweetness of its sentiment, in its absence of affecta- 
Mr. Orchardson’s brush seems 
ever concerned with its subject, and unconscious alike of 
the new journalism and the gallery. Mr. Stuart Wortley’s 
portrait of Mrs, Henry Whitehead is pleasantly English in 
the version in which it elects to present a lady to the 
public. The little black bonnet and the ribbons tied 
under the chin emphasise the distinction of the face. 
This portrait is one which in many years will give a juster 
idea of English society than the eternal clavicle in a 
north light, and the perpetual photographer's train which 
we have imported from M. Duran. M, Besnard’s study in 


tion and self-consciousness. 


orange and blue is simply silly. 

It is interesting to see drawings by Mr. Sandys. The 
real criticism of them is that they are on too large a scale. 
The masters, who settle the traditions for a drawing from 
nature, did not draw on that scale. 
small, 


Holbein’s heads were 
Mr. Rolshoven’s Jane Hading is interesting. A 
charming work is Mr. Watt’s portrait of Mrs. Cameron. 
The tenderly drawn head droops like a pictd. The soft 
hair enframes it, and the folds of the dress clothe the figure 
with exquisite drawing. Age has shed a golden glow 
over the canvas. But it is not the passage of years that 
has made this work an old master. Time may gild and 
enrich. But time does not make a common conception 


elevated, or turn bad drawing into good. 
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‘THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF TURNERS’ 


) ins E interesting exhibition of turning in wood and stone, 

organised by the Turners’ Company at the Mansion 
House last Wednesday, is a forcible contradiction of a 
theory sown broadcast in histories of gilds, that all that 
remains of medieval societies in the livery companies of 
to-day is the common eating and drinking. This 
gluttonous description requires serious modification. The 
altered conditions of social economy have made it im- 
possible, even if it were desirable, for the companies 
to monopolise the conduct ‘of the crafts which 
they nominally represent, but as the creditable 
action of the Turners goes far to show, they can 
still foster excellence of workmanship, and encourage 
originality in apprentices and journeymen. The Turners’ 
Company not being one of the Twelve Great Companies 
of London (the Arti Majori of Florence) is probably not 
even a name to many people, yet the lovers of good work- 
manship are not indifferent to the good or bad turning of 
their bed-posts or piano-legs, and should cultivate a feeling 
of gratitude to the company which does its best to secure 
a high standard in a handicraft, specimens of which are to 
be seen in every household. 

The date of the foundation of the Turners’ Company is 
unknown, their records having been destroyed in the 
Great Fire, but it was in existence between 1400 and 
1500, as its ordinances are quoted in Liber Albus. Its 
ancient objects are, owing to this loss of documentary 
evidence, matters of pure surmise, but if they were for 
regulating and benefiting the Turners’ trade, the present 
company, resuscitated in 1834, have adopted them so far 
as modern conditions will allow, For many years past 
exhibitions like the one held this week have been open 
to the whole trade, and the Company have encouraged 
mechanical drawing by giving prizes in the schools where 
it is taught. The competition on Wednesday was in 
turning in hard and soft wood and stone, and the things 
taken into consideration in awarding prizes were, beauty 
of design and symmetry of shape, utility, general excel- 
lence of workmanship, the fitness of the work and design 
for their purpose, novelty in the application of turning or in 
the design. The first prize consisting of the freedom of 
the Company and the City of London, a silver medal, 
five guineas and Holtzapfel’s Work on Turning, was 
awarded to a centre flower and cornice for a ceiling, 
which the judges pronounced ‘absolutely perfect.’ As 
far as the vulgar eye could see, it was certainly the best 
thing in the exhibition, although the carving would not 
compare favourably with the work of a medieval crafts- 
man. But carving and polishing are only considered by 
the judges as an additional effect, and as subsidiary to the 
turning proper. 

According to philosophic theory the common good is 
best served when we allow every artisan and trader perfect 
liberty to develop his own industry in his own way, 
but it may be doubted whether that theory carried to 
its logical extreme is not dangerous to good workman- 
ship. At any rate, the excellent work of the City 
Companies in taking up technical education is a_ re- 
action against philosophy which deserves congratulation. 
The days are past when the Turners had the right of 
exercising control over the ‘ trade in the City of London 
and for five miles round’ by the charter granted in 
the reign of James I.; when the dealer or artisan 
had no choice, but was forced into their ranks; 
when they were a compact body arrayed in self- 
defence against the whole body of consumers and against 
the aggressions of competing trades. There was no 
freedom of association and consequently no freedom of 
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government. The medieval world was fully convinced 
that since trade and manufacture were carried on for the 
benefit of the public, all trade and manufacture should be 
subject to public control, and so it came about that the 
municipality obtained a hold over the crafts, and 
interfered with them for the common weal. Now- 
adays the connection between the City Companies and the 
City government is slight, and incidental to the existence 
of ‘the Common Hall,’ which consists of those liverymen 
of the companies who are also freemen of the City. This 
body, as we know, proposes the candidates for the Mayoralty 
to the Court of Aldermen. It is clear then that a great 
gulf is fixed between the City Companies of the fifteenth 
century and those of the present day, but it is equally 
clear that they still exercise msny useful functions, and do 
not exist merely for feasts and for an appearance in that 
solitary pageant on Lord Mayor’s Day. The Turners are 
not endowed, and can only count certainly on a very 
small income. Their enterprise and energy in employing 
such methods as these annual competitions to improve the 
craft of turning are all the more praiseworthy. 


ART FOR THE HOARDINGS 


| geeenceinys in modern life manifests itself so repulsively 

as the itch of advertisement. It has drawn honest 
men by the thousand into courses which make them weary, 
flat, stale and unprofitable even to their own pockets. All 
actresses, most actors, any number of Her Majesty’s faith- 
ful Commons, the majority of distinguished novelists, some 
generals, and nine-tenths of the world’s axe-grinders will 
tout on backstairs, they will offensively dine offensive 
people on offensive dinners, they will love their enemies, 
pile coals of fire on the heads of such as despitefully use 
them, if haply they may get an ‘ad.’ And in the demesne 
of commerce, where business is business, not a corrupted 
form of social intercourse, the advertisement, for all its 
frank outrageous flagrancy, is just as horrid as the subtler 
eraft of the hucksters of their own reputation. The 
citizen pulls up his blind in the morning, and is reminded 
that he must drink some one’s ale ; his morning paper is 
all advertisement ; he has scarce walked ten yards from 
his doorstep when a hoarding clamours what cigarettes he 
should smoke, what church he should attend, what tailor 
he should employ, whose is the best underlinen or hosiery ; 
as he mounts his bus he is advised as to the most fattening 
food for his infant. He lives his days in half-unconscious 
intercourse with enterprising tradesmen, and when he dies 
it is odds but the undertaker slips a card between his 
nerveless fingers. How exasperating, how loathsome it 
all is! Look at a hoarding, if you dare, and judge. Crude, 
blood-boltered pictures of the newest melodrama—vile 
greens, monstrous blues, achesome scarlets and leprous 
pinks, lettering large and clumsy, figures drawn without 
grace. How should we stand it all if we had not grown 
to be half-unconscious of its insistence ? 

Lately, however, artists and others have protested 
against the violation of our fields and the desecration that 
our hoardings inflict upon the seeing eye. Here and 
there, one painter or another has tried to show that even 
a hoarding may be made something less than indecent. 
As yet the result is insignificant: partly because the 
Academician who is an Academician because he is an 
Academician persists in preserving the vices of his school 
and style; partly because better artists have fought so 
mightily against the surrounding violence of colour that 
their efforts show little but asense of strenuousness. 
In Paris it has been otherwise. M. Jules Cheret is, within 
his limitations, an artist able both to attract and to satisfy 
the eye: and where he has led, others have followed, 
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An Exhibition is now being held in the Royal Aquarium, 
arranged by a committee of English artists, where the fruit 
of their endeavours may be seen. The top-lights have 
been so arranged that, standing at a little distance from 
the wall, the spectator is able to judge the general effect 
of these pictures to his complete satisfaction. 

Not one of his rivals can approach Cheret’s excellence. 
He understands his business as a maker of placards, to be 
lithographed in three or four colours, better than they, 
and he is on the way towards mastery over a certain style 
of impressionism, to boot. It would be impossible to out- 
match the vitality and audaciousness of his drawing. The 
figures he paints upon the stone seem to live: nay, they 
almost dance upon their background, and their garments 
are to the casual glance as effectually swinging as the 
draperies of women who pass one in the street. But 
their chief charm is the impressiveness--we use the word 
advisedly—of their colour, Cheret paints in what Sir 
Joshua Reynolds would—probably against his will — have 
been compelled to term the grand style. ‘To give a 
general air of grandeur at first view,’ said Sir Joshua, ‘all 
trifling or artful play of little lights, or an attention to a 
variety of tints is to be avoided ; a quietness and simplicity 
must reign over the whole work; to which a breadth of 
uniform and simple colour will very much contribute.’ 
Cheret revels in this breadth and simplicity of effect: he 
prefers to work in the primary colours or in the immediate 
combinations of these primary colours: in blues and reds 
and yellows or in elementary greens and purple. There- 
fore his work, seen from the street, cannot escape atten- 
tion, by reason of its boldness, and the attention once 
attracted is grasped by what may be called the man’s 
impudent charm. Some fifty examples of his work may 
be found at the Aquarium. We are not going to criticise 
them separately, for the characteristics we have noted are 
common to all. Why is it that, while Parisians employ 
such an artist as Cheret, the English are satisfied with a con- 
vention that gives to mustard a plain yellow background ? 

Where Cheret is imaginative, gay, and light-hearted, 
Toulouse-Lautrec is severe and a realist. His ‘Caudieux’ 
and his ‘Bruant’ are partly portrait, partly caricature ; 
they are almost sombre in ceclour, but how strong and 
sweeping in their draughtsmanship ! Such advertisements 
would make the fortune of an English disewr, an English 
lion-comique, If they were set upon our hoardings, no 
other poster could live beside them, simply because of 
that sturdy outspoken line. Mr. Dudley Hardy may rival 
their distinctness, but he cannot approach their vivacity. 
It is remarkable that at this Exhibition you may find 
Cheret, Lautrec, Grasset—especially the Grasset of the 
Libraire Romantique—Metivet (in the designs he made for 
Mdlle. Eugenie Buffet), Guillaume, at his best, for he often 
lacks power, and Bonnard, whose Peruve Blanche is a 
triumphant combination of delicacy and distinctness: all 
of them able by simple methods to please the eye 
they attract. Yet with the certain exception of Mr. 
Dudley Hardy, and the possible exception of Mr. 
Maurice Greiffenhagen, English artists fail where they 
succeed. They complicate their surface with an 
irrelevant tissue of lines, with a confused array of 
colours. They seem to forget thatthey have only three 
or four colours to work in, that their stuff will be judged 
from a distance of at least sixty feet, and that their dainti- 
ness of touch and conception must be shown, not in the 
means, but in the result of the means they employ. It is 
to be hoped that this exhibition will stir up some of our 
younger painters to emulate M. Cheret and his allies. We 
have men who can paint and draw in a large simple style. 
Why should they not appeal from the prejudices and 
perverseness of Philistia to the open court of the street ? 
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‘SEA-CHANGE ’—I , 


N the 25rd of August, in the year 1891, the barque 
Primrose, of Bristol, homeward bound from Val- 
paraiso, with tallow, passed in mid-ocean an open boat, 
containing one man fast asleep. He was taken on board, 
and immediately asked whether there was a priest on the 
vessel, that he might be purged from his ‘grievous sin.’ 
Being told that the Primrose carried no priest, he beat 
his breast, and was hardly prevented from casting himself 
into the sea. 

Becoming calmer, he asked the day and the year. The 
answer amazed him; but he only said: ‘His will be 
done !’ 

Exposure and privation would seem to have deprived 
him of his reason, for, on being asked his name, he said : 
‘ Hickory Stern, Knight, of Winterbourne, in the county 
of Gloucestershire’; adding, ‘I was ona pilgrimage to 
the tomb of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, when Satan 
took hold of me to the undoing of my soul.’ 

At times he would gaze down into the sea and murmur, 
‘Calvonia, Calvonia!’ then cross himself, crying, ‘ Mise- 
rere!’ He behaved altogether as a man to whom his 
surroundings were strange, examining objects with the 
curiosity of a child or a savage. He spoke little enough ; 
when he did, however, there was evidence of refinement 
in his voice, though his pronunciation of some words was 
quaint, even grotesque, 

On reaching Bristol the captain of the Primrose handed 
the castaway over to the police. All efforts to identify 
him proved futile, and he was sent to the workhouse. 
There the medical officer pronounced him insane, and he 
was transferred to the Lunatic Asylum at Roachpool. 
So much | gathered from the Bristol Mercury. The 
story made a great impression upon me, my passion for 
the romantic and uncommon being, I may say, a subject 
for banter among my friends. No one is fonder of twitting 
me on my failing than Dr. Lampkin Wilks, the Super- 
intendent of the Roachpool Asylum. 

I determined to pay Wilks a visit, and, if possible, sce 
and question the castaway. Unfortunately my old enemy 
gout, gripped my feet and kept me a prisoner for six weeks, 
I bore the attack with little patience for three days, then 
wrote to Wilks for advice. He did not answer my note 
for some time, not indeed until I was nearly recovered 
when I received from him a letter and parcel. 1 give the 
letter in full :— 


‘My pear BLoomrieEtp, 


No doubt you read the paragraph in the Mercury 
giving an account of the unknown man calling himself 
«Sir Hickory Stern” who was until yesterday a patient in 
this asylum. While here he employed his time in writing 
down the extraordinarily coherent sequence of delusions 
I forward you. The MS. is of more interest to the 
romantic layman (such as you) than to the scientific 
physician, for whom the study of delusion is only of value 
so far as it is symptomatic of the case. “Sir Hickory 
Stern” suffered from melancholia, no doubt aggravated, if 
not induced, by his privations at sea. He was also 
subject to delusions with visual and auditory hallucinations. 
His case did not present any features of uncommon 
scientific interest. 

‘Yesterday he died of cardiac failure. I have merely 
glanced through the papers I send you—-I may remark 
that the delusion that the patient has committed an 
“ unpardonable sin” is acommon symptom of melancholia. 
I am sure the nonsense will interest you and may serve as 


a warning of the unhappy result of a too close study of 


works of the imagination, 
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‘ « Sir Hickory Stern” was evidently a man of education 
and his delusions were no doubt coloured by his past read- 
ing in ancient authors. I need only allude to the celebrated 
Don Quixote to remind you that the case is not without 


Trusting to see you ere long,—I am, yours very 
Lampkin WILKs, 


parallel. 
sincerely, 


‘PS. I should advise you to continue the tri-iodide of 
caffeine. You had better confine yourself to Carlsbad.’ 


The letter is fairly characteristic of the man. It will 
be seen that he is, on occasion, heavily humourous. 

In spite of our different temperaments we are very fast 
friends. I call him ‘Dry-as-dust;’ he retorts with 
‘Romantic boy.’ (I am fifty-three and of such figure, that 
standing upright, I can but with difficulty see the great 
toe that plagues me.) On opening the parcel of MS. I was 
astounded to find it laboriously written in ‘ black-letter.’ 
I shall give the narrative without comment, only here and 
there altering the spelling of a word for the convenience 
of modern readers. 

‘I, Hickory Stern, of Winterbourne in the County of 
Gloucester, Knight by the hand of King Henry IV., do 
herein set down a true account of the tribulations brought 
upon me by the perverse promptings of my carnel 
nature, 

‘God will no doubt in His own time and after His own 
manner punish him who slew my new made bride his 
daughter. Of him therefore I will not speak, neither of 
the lawless deeds of my abandoned youth. 

‘In the year 1415 I set forth ona pilgrimage to the 
Blessed Sepulchre, trusting that the soil trodden by His 
sacred feet might cleanse mine own from all their past 
backsliding and waywardness. 

‘I set sail from Bristol with a goodly company, under 
the guidance of the holy Friar Peter of Gloucester. The 
ship’s master was one Guy Darvel, a Devon man, of 
prowess by land and sea. He had fared farther, and seen 
stranger sights, than even Sir John Mandeville himself. 
Thrice had he been shipwrecked, had been in the hands 
of the Anthropophagi, and had fought and beaten the 
Turk in twenty battles. A graceless man, given to wine 
and cursing, yet withal more honest and worthy of trust 
than many whose lips are thinned by perpetual prayer and 
fasting. 

‘It would seem that Heaven was against us trom the 
beginning, for hardly had we passed the Land’s End when 
we were pursued by a twittering cloud of swallows, some 
of which perched upon our masts and yards to the con- 
sternation of the mariners. For this bird, once a woman 
who slew her children—fit emblem of a light and incon- 
stant life—brings evil fortune to such as travel by sea. 
Wherefore the mariners murmured that there was a Jonah 
in the ship, and approached the master that he should try 
by ordeal which of us it might be. But he, in a rough 
voice, bade them to their quarters, swearing by God’s 
wounds that though he cared not the flick of a dolphin’s 
tail for the Holy Sepulchre, yet had he bargained to carry 
the full complement to Jaffa, and carry them he would 
though the Foul Fiend himself were of the company, 

‘But I secretly beat my breast, for I believe that I for 
my sins was the rotten member of that righteous body. 

‘And when we thought to have fetched the Pillars of 
Hercules we found ourselves out of our course. For the 
sun being hid for many days the master had been unable 
to find the latitude by the astrolabe and could only guess 
it from the speed of the vessel and the courses we had 
run, Also a tempestuous wind arose and drove us south- 
ward along the coast of Africa. And from the number of 
bernacles, which fowls be bred from the rotting of ships’ 
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timbers, we knew that many vessels had been wrecked in 
these waters. 

‘There fell a great fear upon us all, but the holy Peter 
exhorted us to put our faith in Him Whose hand is on the 
bridle of the whirlwind and to Whom the tempestuous sea 
is but as the frothing in a wine cup. Guy Darvel, like- 
wise, though he wot not whither we might be driving, 
kept a good heart and went through the ship singing to 
cheer his men. 

‘He turned the ship’s head about and crawled along the 
coast, guessing he had passed where he should have 
steered for the eastward. And in the dark we heard the 
voice of demons, which the Turks call Afrites, muttering 
about us for that we had encroached on their dominions, 
Vast shapes loomed on our quarter, menacing us, so that 
for hours the whole ship's company, save the master, 
were on their knees. But at last, at midnight, the Corpo 
Santo burned clear on the mainmast head, wherefore we 
were exceeding glad. At daybreak we sighted the Pillars 
of Hercules, and with loud hymns of thanksgiving passed 
along the Moorish coast. 

‘And many marvels we saw in these waters, of which I 
have not space to tell, save only of one great beast that 
followed us for half a day. It had a long face as of a calf, 
the neck of a serpent and a body like unto a great tun. 
And as it drove along it sang with a melancholy sound as 
of sackbuts. Over against Crete we were chased by a 
pirate. He doubtless was persuaded that we bare gifts 
to the Sultan of the Turks, And many of the pilgrims 
gave themselves up for lost, and besought the captain that 
he should lie to and surrender, hoping thereby to save 
their lives. But Darvel sware a great oath and said, “ Lie- 
to *—ay that will I ; but you shall see for why.”’ 

Cuartes Marriorr., 





{GAY WIDOW—THE LADY SLAVEY— 
DER, BIBLIOTHEKAR 


i common with QOdette—though for wholly different 

reasons— Belle Maman tends to shake rather seriously 
one’s faith in Sardou as a dramatist. It is, therefore, a little 
hard upon the most prominent and assertive of French 
playwrights that these two works should have been pre- 
sented almost simultaneously on the English stage. The 
drama forces us to associate diffuseness, indecision, and 
poverty of construction with the name of Sardou; the 
farce compels us to accuse him of the deliberate, almost 
sinful waste of a fine dramatic idea. As was suggested by 
the lately-mooted project of a Parisian journal to be 
devoted wholly to her defence, the mother-in-law looms 
as ominously in the popular eye on the French as on the 
British side of the Channel. Evidently, the authors of 
Belle Maman—for M. Deslandes is entitled to his share of 
the responsibility—set out with the intention of giving the 
condemnation of this unhappy relativea cynical completeness 
by divesting her of all the objectionable attributes with 
which she is usually credited, only to prove her, in this 
beatified form, a greater nuisance than ever. The con- 
ception of this new and personally fascinating mother- 
in-law, fatally affectionate and disastrously well meaning, 
was a positive inspiration. Could heart of play-writing 
man have desired a more ideal pivot of genuine comedy- 
drama than this flighty, warm-hearted, wrong-headed 
woman, younger in spirit than her own married 
daughter, this maternal butterfly, whose amiable meddle- 
someness and benevolent folly render her a_ greater 
scourge than even the most truculent conventional 
mother-in-law who ever adorned the pages of a comic 
paper? And yet it pleased MM. Sardou and Deslandes 
to throw away their capital idea upon a few scenes of 
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wild and extravagant farce, and to surround their 
happily conceived central figure with a set of grotesque 
and extravagant caricatures. It is hard to understand 
how a dramatist with any ‘feeling of his business’ 
could have been content to let such an opportunity 
slip, and to give up to farce what was meant 
so obviously for a worthier and more artistic setting. 
But, Belle Maman being what it is, Mr. Burnand has been 
satisfied to take it for what it is worth, and to alter little 
or nothing except the nationality of the dramalis persona. 
Unluckily, he has found it impossible to effect this 
Anglicising process without enhancing the absurdity of 
the main incidents to an absolutely dangerous point. 
Even in the wildest of farcical comedies the action and 
motives of the characters should have some kind of 
plausibility ; and to represent a shrewd London solicitor 
like Mr. Horace Dudley as behaving with the fatuous and 
confiding imbecility of Mr. Burnand’s hero is to make 
an overdraft upon the indulgence of the least exacting of 
audiences. This prosperous and busy lawyer, who goes 
off light-heartedly with his bride and leaves her frisky and 
feather-headed mother in practical command of his business, 
his clients, his chambers, and his private exchequer, is 
an outrage upon possibility so monstrous as to arouse 
resentment rather than amusement. And, as if this 
were not enough, Mr. Burnand has laid a further 
tax upon the public patience by garnishing his 
scenes, in the first Act especially, with an assortment 
of tiresome grotesques-—Popleys and Mumbys and Pip- 
widges and the rest—and his not too witty dialogue with 
a collection of stale puns of the kind we are not accus- 
tomed to meet outside burlesque and the pages of 
Punch. If A Gay Widow is to escape failure, it must be 
in virtue of the excellent rendering it receives at the 
Court. Miss Lottie Venne would certainly not be the 
ideal Belle Maman of the comedy Sardou might have 
fashioned from his wasted idea; but she is a perfectly 
satisfactory heroine of the farce that Mr. Burnand has 
adapted ; and her Mrs. Marbrook, full of her unfailing 
sparkle and vivacity, only falls short, as it must inevitably, 
in that little scene of penitent abasement at the end. It 
is no light compliment to Mr. Hawtrey to own that his 
earnestness and sincerity do something to allay the 
exasperation provoked by the impossible proceedings of 
Dudley. We doubt, indeed, if this actor has ever before 
reached the artistic level that he attains in the letter 
scene, when the overwrought man gives way to a moment 
of hysterical breakdown in contemplation of his matri 
monial trouble. It is the one little oasis of true comedy 
in a desert of forcible-feeble farce. Extremely clever 
character-studies are contributed by Mr. Gilbert Hare, 
Mr. Draycott, Mr. Harwood, and Mr. Will Dennis; and 
Miss Eva Moore gives the young bride the requisite air of 
pretty simplicity. But Peter Rutherford should be dealt 
with severely by the author. It is a tiresome part, and 
Mr. Righton is tiresome in it. 

Mr. George Dance, who is responsible for the ‘ book’ 
of The Lady Slavey, is at least to be congratulated upon 
the forbearance which has led him to refrain from employ- 
ing Cinderella Up-to-Date as the sub-title of his work. No 
one troubles much about originality of idea where ‘ musical 
comedy’ is in question ; and there seems no reason why 
Mr. Dance’s idea of building upon the foundation of a 
familiar nursery-story should not be utilised as long as the 
vogue of this class of entertainment endures. A modern- 
ised Stndbad, or Dick Whittington, or Beauty and the Beas; 
would serve perfectly well to furnish forth the moderate 
amount of coherence deemed essential to plays of this 
class, which depend at least as much upon irrelevant lyrics 
and the performances of individual players as upon their 
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intrinsic qualities. Mr. Dance’s share of the work in the 
present instance is by no means despicable, and it is to his 
credit that he has elected to set forth a simple and com- 
prehensible story, avoiding the delirious vagueness into 
which the new music-play is wont to degenerate. Had 
he remembered that sentiment and sincerity are quite out 
of place in this connection, and had the incidental lyrics 
been more happily inspired, The Lady Slavey might have 
ranked as a certain instead of a possible success. But 
Miss Yohe’s charm of voice and person, Mr. Danby’s 
grotesqueness, and Miss Adelaide Astor's graceful agility 
should be able, between them, to counterbalance all short- 
comings—even the remarkable love-making of Mr, Henry 
Beaumont, an obvious stage novice with a pleasant voice 
that might be ‘heard off’ with conspicuous advantage to 
the piece. 

It was but natural that the production of Der Biblio- 
thekar at the Opéra Comique should stimulate the hitherto 
languid interest of the average English playgoer in the 
performances of the German company now visiting London. 
As we have already had occasion to note, light comedy is 
undoubtedly the métlicr of these German players—a fact 
which they have attested by several recent productions, 
notably by their smart and clever rendering of Von 
Moser’s diverting farce. Those who were hitherto un- 
familiar with the original of Zhe Private Secretary are now 
enabled to appreciate the fidelity with which the English 
adapter performed his task. Herr Ludwig Schubart, an 
actor with a strong gift of natural humour, proves a for- 
midable rival to Mr. Penley; and the other prominent 
characters are played with such humour and _ evident 
enjoyment as to suggest a hope that the German com- 
pany will not again stray into the uncongenial paths of 
romantic drama during the remainder of their sojourn in 
London. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERT 


OR a certain number of metropolitan amateurs the 
words ‘for the first time in England’ possess an 
irresistible attraction, and accordingly the comfortable 
Concert-room at Sydenham was well filled on Saturday 
last, when the alluring bait was affixed to two items in 
the programme—a 7'e Deum by Sgambati, and ‘Tann- 
hiuser,’ a ballad for baritone and orchestra, by A. Soder- 
man, Unfortunately neither of these novelties proved 
to be particularly desirable. It was perhaps worth while 
to hear them once, but few among the audience will wish 
to repeat the experience. The so-called Ze Deum was 
practically nothing more (nor less) than a_ religious 
andante movement, for organ and stringed orchestra, built 
upon a theme which is commonly used in the services of 
Roman churches. The composer displays technical 
ingenuity, but, doubtless in the endeavour to avoid 
‘secularity, he has not been able to steer altogether 
clear of dulness, The ‘Tannhiuser’ ballad was sung 
by the Swedish baritone Herr Lundqvist, who made 
his first appearance in this country, The vocalist 
did every justice to a poem of which the lines 
may be poetical enough in the original, but which 
is obviously mediocre in its scope, and commonplace 
in its treatment. It consists of five eight-line verses, 
after each of which occur four lines that are enunciated to 
music as though spoken. A youth approaches the Venus- 
berg; the nightingale cries: ‘Return;’ but the boy 
whose ‘soul is sad’ and whose ‘heart is hot’ of course 
enters the Palace where he meets with a very warm 
reception. In the last verse he seems to have been 
ejected, for, ‘when the daylight found him he lay there 
(where 7) all alone, and gray his hair was growing, and 
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dull his heart and old.’ At this spectacle the nightingale, 
who has throughout been much affected by the youth’s 
conduct, merely observes: ‘ Ah, well-a-day!’ And the 
north wind (very properly) ‘carries her plaint away. 
The music to this weird parable is not without merit of a 
rather elementary order. The rhythmical monotony of 
the five verses, with their complementary parlando periods, 
is not relieved by originality in the handling or by 
orchestral effect. In vain the boy’s ‘ senses swim’ as he ‘ lifts 
and drains the chalice’ filled for him by ‘ the fairest lady ’ 
—Venus we presume ; in vain are her glances ‘ amorous,’ 
and ‘ her form with love aflame.’ The composer does not 
move a muscle, so to speak. Johan August Séderman, is, 
we are told, ‘esteemed as one of the greatest Swedish 
composers of modern times.’ We cannot sufficiently 
admire the enormous complacency of the esteemed Scan- 
dinavian race which can apparently produce a Soderman 
with as little difficulty as an Ibsen. Chopin’s No. 1 Concerto 
in E was admirably played by M. Siloti, and Dvorak’s 
American Symphony From the New World, which had 
been already heard this year at the Philharmonic Concerts, 
received a fine interpretation under the direction of Dr. 
Mackenzie, who conducted in the unavoidable absence of 
Mr. Manns. Nothing further need be said of this inge- 
nious, interesting, and delightful work, except that it 
improves on acquaintance. As is customary at these con- 
certs, the pianist of the afternoon, M. Siloti in this case, 
gave two pieces unaccompanied by the band. The first 
was an agreeable, if comparatively simple, morceau entitled 
Consolation, by Arensky, and the second was one of those 
rhapsodies by the lamented Liszt, which must have been 
so much more interesting to write than they are to listen 
to. The Rhapsody (No. 12) selected by the soloist, was a 
scrappy improvisation which the master may have enjoyed 
dreaming over in a semi-darkened room, It is for ever begin- 
ning all over again and is at times enough to try the patience 
of a saint, if not of an abbé. Owing to the persistent 
noise of a knot of persons in the gallery the pianist was 
not only recalled, but induced to play yet another piece, 
thereby causing many to miss either the end of the con- 
cert or their train. As though this were not enough, Herr 
Lundqvist, who next came forward with a modest little 
bouquet of four Swedish ‘ folk-songs,’ was compelled to add 
a fifth, the consequence being that the concert was not 
over until half-past five. Long before this nearly all the 
critics had fled, and it was a shame to perform Wagner's 
Rienzi overture to an audience already half dissolved. It 
was well worth waiting for and beautifully played, as was 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s impressive and pure overture /n 
Memoriam, which opened the proceedings. The Crystal 
Palace concerts are not so easily accessible that the 
management can afford to play tricks with their patrons, 
and the vast majority of them can easily dispense with, even 
if they do not sufficiently resent, the vulgar practice of 
introducing ‘encore’ numbers into a programme designed 
to occupy a given time. 





SONGS OF PROVENCE 
If 
No es meravelha s'ieu chan 


Mielhs de nulh autre chantador. 
BERNARD DE VENTADOUR., 


iid music of my making reach above 

The note of other singers of my land, 
What wonder, when along the way of Love 

I lead my life to be at his command, 
And yield me, brain and body, sense and soul, 
Yea, all I have of will to his control ? 
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© sovran Lady that I love the best, 
I ask no other boon but this alone, 
To follow faithfully thy least behest, 
And kneel in knightly service at thy throne 
Content to play a lowly vassal’s part 
With loyal courtesy and humble heart. 


I would the wealth of half the world were mine, 
Then would I lay it gladly at thy feet, 
And count it purest pleasure to resign 
If so my sacrifice might seem complete, 
Only if this might prove me how I hold 
Thy worship dearer than the worth of gold. 
OWEN SEAMAN. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE BAHAMAS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Union Club, London, 23rd October, 1894. 


S1R,—I have perused with much interest the very able 
criticisms contained in your issues of 6th and 2oth inst. on 
the Bahamas Blue Book 1893, and with the text before you, I 
cannot see that you could have come to any other conclusion. 
It has surprised me very much that Sir Ambrose Shea has been 
silent during the discussion on his *égime. I see, however, he 
has quietly left England by one of the Allan Line boats, so I| 
write to express what my local knowledge enables me to say in 
modification of your financial criticism and other points. I 
wish also, Sir, to say that I am only responsible for such lette:s 
as have appeared in your columns with my signature, and that 
no reliance should be placed on the Blue Book figures of 
exports. The valuations on clearances are nominal, the import 
values may be accepted if proper precautions are taken by the 
Collectorof Customs to ensure the collection of heavy ad valorem 
duties. I by no means, however, wish to give the impression 
that I differ materially from what has been said in your 
columns, in reference to the financial results of the ‘Shea’ 
administration. You have properly, Sir, whilst hinting at 
further revelations, left the remedy to the Colonial Office. 

There have been serious errors committed during Sir 
Augustus Shea’s administration, but I trust it is not too late 
to remedy matters. Mr. Sawyerhas replied, in part, to your 
criticism on the Bank of Nassau. The Company 1s a very 
necessary and useful one in its legitimate sphere of action: 
with care it should succeed. Your information of disastrous 
failure in a Sisal Company is new to me. It has probably 
occurred from planting on rocky land with no soil. The failure 
should in no way affect confidence in plantations with properly 
selected lands and good management. 

Let me, Sir, in conclusion, express the opinion that through 
the discussion of this and other similar subjects your paper has 
taken front rank among weekly journals.—I am, etc., 

AuGustus ADDERLEY, 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 24th October, 1894. 


SIR,— The controversy, growing out of the ‘Colonial Romance,’ 
which has recently taken place as to Sir Ambrose Shea's 
connection with the cultivation of sisal in the Bahamas, has 
led up to one transaction especially, amongst others, of 
paramount concern to those who are anxious that our Colonies 
should give no cause for complaint of official want of integrity, 
and which calls for attention from publicists. The rule of the 
Colonial Service is precise and emphatic; no executive or 
judicial servant of the Crown may accept any present, reward, 
or gratification in the Colony in which he serves, except with 
the knowledge and express sanction of the Secretary of 
State. 

There has always existed an honourable instinct among Her 
Majesty's high Colonial officers, looking simply to the 
degrading adverse inferences, guid pro quo, which might spring 
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out of such transactions, that it was good that such a rula 
existed, and the Colonial Office itself has more than once 
withheld its sanction, even in cases which might fairly have been 
regarded as outside the legitimate operation of the rule. It is 
distinctly stated, and no contradiction has been attempted, 
that, when Governor of the Colony, Sir Ambrose Shea received 
for himself grants of public money beyond the legitimate 
emoluments attached to his high office. This could not have 
occurred without the consent, or at any rate the knowledge, of 
the Colonial Office, and the British public has a right to ask 
the question, one affecting the honour and character of the 
representatives of the Queen and of the nation in her colonies : 
With what object, and for what purpose, were these grants 
made and accepted, contrary to, and in violation of the express 
rule? It will not be surprising if, wanting full and satisfactory 
explanations, unfavourable conjectures result. So far as the 
facts are at present apparent, Sir Ambrose Shea had become 
persona grata with a trading section of the community by 
reason of his having commercially boomed the sisal enter- 
prise. The disposal of the Colonial Revenue of the Bahamas 
is in the hands of the House of Assembly, as it is said it holds 
the purse-strings. It is upon the vote of the House only that 
the Governor can grant his warrants for payment of money out 
of the Colonial chest, and consequently the Governor should 
stand between the House and its use or misuse of the public 
money. 

The House, consisting of a score or so of members, is 
presided over by the Speaker, who, strange as it may seem, is 
the Attorney-General. A large percentage of the other 
members are also members of the Governors Council, or 
public officers ; and the rest, for the most part, small trades- 
men personally interested in the success of the ‘boom,’ for 
the problematical success of which the Governor is respon- 
sible. 

It goes without saying that a ‘present’ or ‘ gratification’ 
or a ‘reward,’ call it by what emollient name you may, from 
such a source and under such circumstances, when pecuniary, 
effected by an official warrant from the Governor himself for 
the benefit of his own pocket, requires the closest scrutiny and 
the most satisfactory explanation. Wanting these, it is not 
surprising that this transaction should generate an unsavoury 
odour, which may eventually attract the attention of Parliament 
itself. 

There are other matters connected with the internal affairs 
of this old and interesting colony which should not escape 
public attention. It is notorious that the laws are not—at least 
as administered—equally favourable to both sections cf the 
community, white and black alike. The latter, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population, the poor and labouring class, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water ; the former a mere frac. 
tional part of the population—for the most part the smaller 
tradesmen, who, nevertheless, dominate in the Legislature, and 
in this capacity are enabled to make presents out of the public 
funds to Sir Ambrose Shea. During his administration two 
chief justices, who dared to urge legal reforms in the interests 
of the poorer classes, have been driven from office, pursued by 
the same clique. The fiscal condition of the Colony has drifted 
from bad to worse—to the verge of bankruptcy. There is seeth- 
ing discontent among the coloured population manifested by 
riots, which Sir Ambrose Shea was incapable of dealing with 
till he had secured the presence of an overaweing naval force ; 
and still, as it did with Dominica, the Colonial Office looks on 
a mute, if not an approving, spectator of a system of Home 
Rule which has involved the Colony in social and financial 
ruin, which threatens even the fair name of British rule.— | 
am, etc., EXPERTO CREDE, 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
3 Pump Court, Temple, 23rd October, 1894. 


S1r,—I have read with great interest the articles and letters 
which have appeared on the above subject in the National 
Observer. 1 fervently join in the demand of well-informed 


persons that there should be an efficial inquiry with full powers 
into the ‘administration’ of the Bahamas. I sign my name to 
this letter, and it will be recognised as that of a man who held 
the office of Chief Justice of the Colony, who retired from that 
post, and who demanded before his retirement and after it, and 
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who demands now, an official inquiry into matters which have 
since his retirement become, happily, public property, but which 
were then only gradually becoming known. 

It was, Sir, in vindicatioa of judicial honour and as a protest 
that I retired from a position which, under normal conditions, 
would have been one of usefulness and security, and that I 
resumed my practice at the bar. 

I do not desire to burthen your columns with the various 
details which will provide materials for consideration in the 
inquiry which cannot surely now be longer withheld, but I 
venture to ask for a space to reply more fully than Mr, R. H. 
Sawyer did on October 13th to your pertinent questions as to 
the bank, a subject which constitutes, however, only a small 
part of the circumstances to be investigated. 

The capital of the bank was at its formation £ 10,000 in shares 
It is not a Government bank, nevertheless, the portrait of Sir 
A. Shea appears upon its notes, issued for five shillings and 
upwards, and Sir A. Shea deposited with it the Government 
funds. It will be interesting to inquire if the assets of the 
bank cover its liability for the funds. The late cashier, whom 
Mr. Sawyer mentions, is Mr. Sawyer’s nephew, and the Post- 
master-General of the colony is Mr. Sawyer’s brother-in-law. 
The late Postmaster-General was removed by the ‘ Governor in 
Council.’ The ‘Council’ included Mr. Sawyer, who sat on the 
case. The decision on appzal home by Mr. Smith was varied 
by the Secretary of State, but Mr. Smith was not re-instated in 
his office which, as I have said, was conferred upon Mr. 
Sawyer’s brother-in-law. I should mention that in my time 
the Colonial Secretary was also the Governor’s nephew, and 
the Circuit Judge was a nephew of Mr. Sawyer. 

Referring to one instance out of a score in the administration 
of justice which I endeavoured to purify ; what is to be thought of 
the case of the £7 Dorado an American steamer worth about 
£120,000 and loaded with a cargo worth £100,000, and which 
steamer while temporarily aground In the Bahamas was boarded 
by eight hundred Bahaman ‘ wreckers’ and looted tothe extent 
of many thousands of pounds, and it was only when my judg- 
ment was asked in a suit for salvage as to the balance of the 
cargo not robbed that I was able in calm judicial language to 
express my opinion of the infamous proceedings which had 
taken place. I made urgent representations to the Colonial 
Office and the affidavits of the master and crew were laid before 
that office by the American Government. The result of our 
action has still to be seen. I declare that the reading of these 
numerous affidavits in that case tends to make one ashamed of 
one’s country that such things can be possible within the «gis 
of her protection. Here are a few lines from the affidavit of 
the master of the £/ Dora?vo, Henry T. Byrne: 

‘On Sunday afternoon I began to feel that there was going 
to be trouble, from the actions of the vessels and their crews. 
Some of the vessels sent small boats alongside, full of men, 
who refused to leave the ship and go on board their own 
vessels when I ordered them; or, if they went away a short 
distance, would soon return.... The crowd of men from 
the boats surrounded me and my men. They were, many 
of them, armed with knives, which they flourished, Their 
behaviour was riotous, they filled the air with outcries and 
shouts. They demanded that I should give up to them the 
cargo of the ship; they declared that the ship was in English 
waters, and that they were entitled to take the cargo, and that 
I had no right whatever in the matter. One of them, as I am 
informed (I did not see it myself), brought an English flag on 
board, and tried to take down the American flag and run up this 
English flag in its place, and he was only stopped from doing so by 
the energetic action of the first officer of the ship, Mr. Boyd. . . . 
On the arrival of Captain Lightborn on board the same scene 
of riot was experienced, the men surrounding him with outcries 
and threats, and demanding that they should be allowed to 
take the cargo out of the ship, shouting that the ship was theirs 
because she was in British waters, and acting in every way 
like a disorderly mob. After long efforts, Captain Lightborn, 
having come to the conclusion that it was not possible to reduce 
them to order or pacify them, came to me, and advised me 
that there was no other way to avoid violence and bloodshed, 
except that I should open the hatches and allow the men to 
take away the cargo from the ship. Accordingly, I, with great 
reluctance, acceded to Captain Lightborn’s suggestion. 

‘I perceived that the Andros Island men had been the men 
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who had been most prominent and most violent in the riotous 
proceedings which had taken place. I found among them, 
also, some men who, | had been credibly informed, had been 
detected that afternoon in an attempt to cut the hose while the 
diver was working under the bottom of the ship, the evident 
purpose being to put a stop to the efforts which were being 
made to stop the holes in the ship, in order that she might 
become a total wreck. In consequence of this conduct of the 
Andros Island men, I positively refused to allow them to take 
cargo out of the ship. But, in spite of this refuSal, they went 
to Hatch No. 4 of the ship, took it off themselves, and took 
cargo out, which they put on board their vessels,’ 

and so on, giving details of the robbery of silver and other goods 
as I have said to the extent of several thousands of pounds. I 
cannot forbear adding another pas:age from Mr. Byrne's 
affidavit. 

‘The £7 Dorado was an iron ship, with iron hatches, I 
have no hesitation in saying that it is my judgment that if the 
hatches had been wood they would have been broken open by 
this riotous mob. And if the vessel had been wood, in my 
judgment they would have, by setting fire to her, or in some 
other way, prevented the vessel from being got off and caused 
her to become a total wreck. 

‘In conclusion I would say that I {never went through such 
an experience before and I hope I never may again. The 
whole proceeding of these men was violent and outrageous, It 
is fairly to be described as piratical. In my judgment as a 
master matiner, the decision of the court in Nassau, in refusing 
to award salvage in the case brought before it, was eminently 
just, and furnished a measure of protection or safeguard 
against a repetition of the same piratical proceedings in the 
future. 

‘In my opinion, unless the courts of the countries where such 
proceedings are brought before them, shall by their decisions, 
resolutely stamp out such exhibitions of riotous conduct 
towards vessels in distress, the above case of the £/ Dorado 
will not be the only case, nor the worst case that will be met 
with on the Bahamas. 

‘ The navigation among the Bahamas is sufficiently dangerous 
of itself. If to the danyers of navigation are to be added the 
dangers of piratical treatment, at the hands of its inhabitants, 
the dangers of such navigation will be greatly increased.’ 

Iam entitled to fee! proud of the fact that the Board of 
Underwriters of New York sent me a resolution as_ fol- 
lows :— 

‘The case of the £7 Dorado wrecked near Bimini may be 
cited as an important one, where a large portion of cargo was 
stolen by “ wreckers,” a practice not by any means uncommon 
.. . It would afford us much pleasure to know that you will 
return to the Bahamas to fill the important office you have <o 
honourably filled and dignified.’ 

And I also received through Lloyds the further communica- 
tion as follows :— 

‘Chief Justice Yelverton is worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion because of his independence in the administration of justice 
in Admiralty cases. 

‘The Board further states that the administration of justice 
in these cases should be unconnected with interests in wrecking 
operations.’ 

Sir, I could multiply these instances. I could show you that 
the person in my time deputed to conduct ‘ wreck inquiries’ 
was himself related to the ‘ wreckers.’ I protested against this, 
but I have no doubt, now that I have left the Colony, that the 
system I denounced will soon be flourishing again. 

I could give you many instances of gross injustice during my 
time in the Bahamas—instances that cry aloud for inquiry into 
a system which permits them. I forbear, for your space is 
limited. 

May I first add a few lines as to the present condition 
financially of the Colony. Ina letter which I lately received 
from a high dignitary in the Colony occurs this passage, ‘ The 
fact is that the financial condition of the Colony is deplorable, 
no one has any money.’ And a well-known man at Nassau 
writes me, ‘I hope you have had some one of your numerous 
friends to write for full particulars of the Kank pilferers. It was 
quite equal to the old Bank troubles except that they had more 
confidence this time and it was on a larger scale in proportion 
to time.’ 
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I must apologise for the length of this letter, but I venture to 
trust that the importance of the subject may excuse it, and in 
conclusion, to prevent any misconception, I desire to add that 
I have no acquaintance with the writer of the article or any 
member of your staff.—I am, etc., R. D. YELVERTON, 


It must be understood that the responsibility for the 
statements above belongs exclusively to Mr. Yelverton.—/V.O. } 


THE ORATIONS OF ISOCRATES 
[To the Editor of The National Observer} 
London, 18th October, 1894. 


SIR,—I have to acknowledge a courteous letter from Mr. J. H. 
Freese, the translator of Isocrates’s Ovations, reviewed in your 
last issue, who complains that (through inadvertence) I have 
accused him of translating xpareioOa, ‘to be adorned,’ while 
the word so translated was according to his text, coopetoOat. 
Iam extremely sorry for the ‘inadvertence’ complained of, and 
now apologise for it; but in the text I followed—that of Sandys 
—the verb xoopeir@a: does not appear.—I am, etc., 

YOUR REVIEWER. 


REVIEWS 


TRISTRAM RE-BREECHED 


The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman. 
By LAWRENCE STERNE. London: Methuen. 


Two new editions of 77istram Shandy, each of them in form 
and finish a worthy tribute to its author, prefaced each by an 
introduction from the pen of a critic of repute, sufficiently attest 
the enduring vitality of Sterne. Itis with Messrs. Methuen’s two 
handsome and finely printed volumes that we are concerned for 
the moment, and for them we have little but words of praise. 
They cannot hope, indeed (as what new issue of any beloved 
classic can ?), to supplant the old in the affections of the student, 
to whom blunt type and discoloured paper are often endeared 
by associations in which the handsomest products of the press 
and mill are lacking. But to the multitude who know not 
Sterne ; to those whom these volumes are designed to acquaint 
with him for the first time ; to such, and especially to the weaker 
brethren among such, it is undoubtedly well that this classic 
of English humour should present itself equipped with every 
artificial aid to physically comfortable reading. Whether even so 
equipped it will bring many to the true fold, however largely 
it may swell that vast assemblage of lip-servers who did 
never so abound in the temple of English literature as to-day, 
is another question. It is a question to which we, at all 
events, are not disposed to return a very sanguine answer ; 
nor indeed, we should judge from what we know of his 
opinion, would Mr. Whibley. However, here they are, these 
volumes: light to hold, pleasing to look at, easy to read. 
Publisher and printer have done all that is possible for 
the Many-headed One: and it is for the Many-headed One 
to do the rest for himself. If he can read anything which is not 
cut up into short paragraphs, anything of a humour as unlike 
the New Variety as can be, anything as little resembling 77¢ /its 
as it is possible to conceive, why then it may be well with him ; 
otherwise not. 

And whether he is destined to succeed or fail Mr. Whibley is 
a thousand times right in having nothing to say tohim. His 
introduction is addressed to the scholar, the student, the critic 
of literature, the connoisseur in humour, and to these alone. 
He has not attempted to ‘explain’ Sterne to those whom 
Sterne would otherwise irritate and mystify; and he deserves 
praise therefore, since these are just they whom Sterne ought 
to irritate and mystify until (and it is usually not long to wait) 
they can stand him no longer, but depart and so rid the 
company of true Sternians of their uncongenial presence. For 
the author of 777s/ram is not to be taken with abatements and 
reservations, or to be popularised by means of servile apologies 
to the genius of commonplace, for that he could not bring him- 
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self to ‘ write like anybody else.’ It is his principal charm for 
real lovers of him that he did not write like anybody else. 
Most even of the faults which they admit and deplore they 
cannot wish away, since their removal might carry off with it 
some of the characteristic fascinations with which they are 
interwoven. To the real lover of Sterne his digressions are 
dear, his eccentricities, buffooneries, puerilities, always tolerable 
and sometimes delightful, while his indecencies, about which 
Mr. Whibley has written acutely but not finally, are reco.- 
nised as disfigurements which are yet essential to and 
inseparable from the work which they deface. The one thing 
that a lover of Sterne could part with—and here again we are 
largely though not wholly in accord with Mr. Whibley—is his 
sentiment. You feel that you could go through 7Z7istram 
Shandy and the Sentimental Journey with a blue pencil, ruth- 
lessly obelising nearly every passage on which their author 
chiefly prided himself as most affecting, and that both books 
would be the better for it and not the worse. Nay, you can go 
further, and say. —what you can seldom say of the application 
of such a treatment even to a writer’s worst defects—that 
nothing really characteristic of him would disappear in the pro- 
cess. For the sentimentalist—that is the deliberate senti- 
mentalist—in Sterne was not the real man, nor even the real 
artist. His pathetic is almost never the genuine expression of 
any tenderness (though Mr. Whibley surely goes beyond his 
brief in pronouncing him personally incapable of sympathy 
‘stoically indifferent to the woes of others’), nor where the 
emotion is unreal has he the skill to make it convincing. 
Under the stroke of the blue pencil, applied as above sug- 
gested, how much would go and how little would be lost! 
The death of Yorick, large parts of Lefevre’s death-bed scene, 
the performing starling, the drivel of the Nampont donkey’s 
master over the dead animal, the snivel of the Traveller over 
the piping Maria—it would be mort sans phrase for all of these. 
But Mr. Whibley’s sweeping condemnation of Sterne’s 
pathetic is too absolute. He does not, for instance, 
distinguish between his donkeys or note the antipodean 
contrast in point both of nature and art, between him of 
Lyons and him of Nampont—the living ass that is still alive as 
literature and the ass that is as dead in print as he was 
supposed to have been in fact. And generally on this subject 
of the pathetic Mr. Whibley’s analysis appears to us some- 
thing incomplete. It makes us suspect him of having drunk 
too deeply of the bitter cup of realism to have kept his 
palate sensitive to milder but still honest enough and whole- 
some drinks. He evidently holds that the ‘luxury of 
woe’ must always and everywhere be sham emotion 
expressing itself in cheap art. But that, we hold, is not so. 
The luxury of woe may of course be indulged, as Sterne 
personally did indulge it, to sickening or to mirth-moving 
excess. It is thus that he indulges it when he maunders 
over the retired post-chaise, or puts Job Trotter’s swollen 
nose out of joint by his pocket-handkerchief accompaniments to 
Maria’s hymn. But adusus non tollit usum. It is possible, as 
every one’s experience reminds him, to feel a sympathy with 
misfortune which, perfectly sincere so far as it goes, shall 
yet be consciously restrained within the limits of the 
pleasurable. [Ethically speaking, it may be naught; nay 
by reason of its deliberate selfishness, it may for aught we 
know resemble ‘ works done before justification’ and, as in the 
startling paradox of our Articles, ‘have the nature of sin.’ But 
it is absurd to contend that a form of emotional indulgence to 
which nine-tenths of the human race habitually confine them- 
selves is not ‘real’ enough for the purposes of art; and it 
exactly satisfies the definition of the ‘luxury of woe.’ If any one 
wants the woe which is not luxurious we can refer him, curiously 
enough, to another donkey, dead again this time, the released 
animal that Christiane in Mont-Oriol comes across in her drive. 
There, in one passionless half-page, De Maupassant has given you 
the tragedy of the dumb drudge’s life in a way to make you cry out 
against Nature or blaspheme God, according to your theological 
views ; and it needs all the divinely soothing power of art to 
assuage your pain. Sterne, reflecting on the hard lot of the 
animal that Tristram fed with macaroons, and noting the poor 
broken-spirited creature’s patient ways, takes good care to keep 
well on this side of the painful. He gives you nothing but the 
facts ; but he ‘selects’ from them, with the view of keeping the 
total effect pleasurable, just as the realist selects, with the 
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view of making the total effect as intense as possible, whether 
pleasurable or not. Art should tell ‘nothing but the truth’; 
but it is not in the witness-box and upon its oath that it should 
be compelled to tell ‘the whole truth” The trouble with Sterne 
is. of course, that he so often tells artistic falsehood : but that 
should not prevent us giving him due credit when we do get 
the truth from him, or in other words, when there is a bas's 
of genuine if restrained feeling under all the ‘ luxury of woe.’ 

With Mr. Whibley’s observations on Sterne’s indecencies we 
find ourselves in substantial agreement. Undoubtedly they differ 
and for the worse from the grossnesses of Kabelais, and they do 
so for the reasons rightly set down by Mr. Whibicy. Still he does 
not seem to us to have sufficiently recognised, or at any rate 
adequately acknowledged, the fact that Sterne would not be 
Sterne without them. Unlike his sentimentalisms they hold 
of that part of his nature to which his humour itself belongs. 
Themselves to be sure are rarely humourous; it is quite 
singular indeed to remark how little amusement Sterne has 
on the whole succeeded in extiacting from subjects which have 
so mysteriously amused the human animal from the moment 
when he first began to clothe himself—for we presume that 
even now the fun disappears from them by the time you 
reach the |few equatorial tribes of absolutely naked savages. 
But though Sterne gets no great matter of mirth out of them 
for the benefit ‘of his readers, his personal delight in them and 
his demure pretence (which Mr. Whibley somewhat miscon- 
strues) of being shocked at them are the direct offspring of that 
half-elfish, half-impish impulse—as ofacorrupted Puck—to which 
we owe much of the unique and incommunicable charm of his 
humour. Anyhow we must take them as they are, for their 
intertexture with the stuff of his narrative is far too close to 
admit of their detachment ; and that is but a squeamish and 
probably an unclean mind which cannot enjoy the ripple and 
sparkle of that delightfully winding stream because of the 
particles of dirt which here and there it holds suspended in its 
waters. 


THOMAS A BECKET AS CHANCELLOR 


Thomas of London before his Consecration. By Lewis B. 
RADFORD. Cambridge: University Press. 


This is an interesting and capable work which gives pro- 
mise of future distinction in the field of English history. 
On seeing that the book was called not Thomas 2 Becket but 
Thomas of London we thought the affectation portended 
priggism and corresponding dry gush. To call a life of Thomas 
\ Becket Thomas of London is much as if some one were to 
publish a life of Cicero and call it a Life of Tully ; only more so, 
For there is no doubt that what Becket was called was plain 
Thomas, sometimes with the particular addition of his office as 
when he was chancellor he was called Thomas Chancellor, and 
when Archbishop, Thomas Archbishop or Thomas of Canter- 
bury, the name by which he was known to fame until the 
destruction of his shrine and the careful erasure of his name 
from service books under Henry VIII. Thomas of London was 
merely the name by which he was semi-officially known when 
he became a clerk in the court of Archbishop Theobald at 
Canterbury ; it being usual for a cleric to drop his own name 
and adopt that of his domicile of origin when settling in a 
strange place. Two contemporary authorities give him the 
name of Thomas Becket, and that was the name by which 
the knights who killed him shouted for him, suppressing no 
doubt in contempt the title of Archbishop, but 'showing in so 
doing what was his proper name. To call him Thomas of 
London therefore is an affectation which is not only pedantic 
and misleading, but in fact wrong. It is due to the excessive 
zeal of the novice, and is one that the advanced student will 
himself be the first to laugh at. Similar progress will prevent 
him from speaking of the canons of Merton as monks, and 
the Priory there as an Abbey. ' 

Nor should he speak of Becket being removed from 
Merton to the schools of London. In mediaeval Latin 


school was almost always used in the plural, and it should 
not be translated schools but school. A boy no more fre- 
quented three schools at once in the twelfth century than he 
does now. The City School, London School, meant St. Paul’s 
School, the Grammar School kept by St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
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direct ancestor of the present St. Paul’s School, just as York 
School would mean St. Peter’s or the Cathedral School at 


York. It is queer too to find Mr. Radford quoting Stubbs as 
the authority for deriving the title chancellor (cancellarius) 
‘from cancelli, the screen behind which the secretarial work of 
the royal household was done,’ or saying that the King’s 
Chancellor was ‘so called to distinguish him from other 
chancellors (such as the cancellarius regine and at a later 
date the chancellors of cathedral churches’). It was matter of 
common knowledge among lawyers, long before Stubbs had 
made his mark, that the Chancellor's name was derived from 
the screen at which he sat or stood, not so much in the Royal 
Court as in the Roman Courts of Justice, just as the title of 
barrister is derived from the bar at which the advocate stood 
in the English Law Courts. As forthe chancellors of cathedral 
churches being later than the Chancellor of the kingdom, the 
reverse is probably the case. The title was introduced into 
England originally from the Courts of the Church whose 
basilica form maintained the old shape of the Roman Law 
Court, and if there is any priority in the matter was rather 
transferred from the Chancellor of the minster to the Chan- 
cellor of the palace than vice versd. If Mr. Radford means 
that the Chancellor of a cathedral was so-called later than 
Becket’s time, he is hopelessly misinformed. The statutes of 
Salisbury Cathedral in :091 describe at some length the duties 
of the Chancellor, under that name; and they were derived 
from the statutes of Bayeux; and the Chancellor of Notre 
Dame at Paris was the Chancellor of Paris University when 
Becket was an undergraduate there. 

Again it is absurd to say that the Chancellor was an eccle- 
siastic because he was the King’s chief chaplain and dean of 
the Chapel Royal. He was an ecclesiastic, that is a cleric, a 
tonsured person, because a clerk and a cleric then meant the 
same thing ; and the King’s chicf clerk, the Chancellor, could 
not help being a cleric. For similarreasons to say that ‘one of 
the functions of the chancellorship was scarcely consistent with 
the principles of a conscientious churchman,’ viz., ‘to receive 
and control the revenues of vacant bishoprics and abbeys,’ is 
the reverse of the fact. The idea of setting a layman to do 
this would never have occurred to anybody before the reign of 
I-dward III., and would have been considered revolutionary 
until the fall of Wolsey. And the church would certainly have 
screamed her loudest if Henry II. had handed the administra- 
tion of ecclesiastical revenues over to the laity. Equally mis_ 
placed is his discussion of Thomas's reason for leaving his 
post as a clerk to the Sheriffs of London for that of a clerk to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury as being ‘fully alive to the fact 
that the surest way to eminence for a commoner lay through 
the church.’ Becket was already ‘in the Church,’ but of course 
the chances of clerical preferment were as much greater in the 
cffice of the Archbishop, who was also mostly Prime Minister, 
as the chances of Lord Rosebery’s private secretary are 
greater than those of Sir Augustus Harris’s. 

This want of acquaintance with the general medieval history 
makes many of Mr. Radford’s discussions inappropriate. Nor 
does he sufficiently test the statement of the ancient biographers 
by documents. To represent Henry II. as endowing Merton 
Priory at Becket’s instigation is a mistake. The only endow- 
ment given by Henry II. was that of Ewell Manor including 
Kingston church, and it was made in 1154 before Becket was 
Chancellor. Again there is no ground for saying that Becket 
put the Chancellorship in an entirely new position. With the 
growth of law and order the Chancellorship must have grown ; 
and indeed, Henry’s quarrel with Becket seems to have 
originally begun because Becket did not think the Chancellor- 
ship a big enough office to hold with the Archbishopric ; 
though it already was so in Germany, where the Archbishop 
of Cologne was Chancellor of the Empire. 

The truth about Becket, obscured by rival Catholic and 
Protestant writers, seems to be much what Mr. Radford 
advances. Becket was by no means what is called a saintly 
or a spiritual character. He was one of those fiery beings who 
identify themselves with their work, and inevitably magnify their 
office, and so themselves. While he was clerk to the Archbishop 
he was wholly archiepiscopal ; that is, churchy; while he was 
Chancellor he was wholly cancellarial, that is royalist ; and when 
he was himself Archbishop and head of the English Church, he 
stood for the dignity of the church (and his own) conéra 
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mundum. It is possible that Henry II. was bound to be 
beaten in his struggle to assert the supremacy of the State 
over ecclesiastics. It is certain that the removal of Becket’s 
frantic opposition removed his chief chance of victory. Yet 
the resulting substitution of pilgrimages to Canterbury for 
pilgrimages to Rome was a distinct gain to the cause of the 
State. 


NEWFOUNDLAND IN 1894 


Newfoundland as it is in 1894. A Handbook and Tourist 
Guide. By the Rev. M. HARVEY, LL.D., F.R.S.C. London: 
Kegan Paul. 


Kecent events, and the presence in London of Sir Terence 
O’Brien, bring Newfoundland somewhat to the front in relation 
to home, as well as foreign and colonial politics; therefore 
the appearance of Mr. Harvey’s handbook is timely and wel- 
come, as giving a considerable amount of more or less sound 
and up-to-date information on a subject upon which he is a 
well-known local specialist and authority. As in most books of 
this kind, the views of the author are roseate, and must be taken 
with due reservation and qualifications, and any one expecting 
to find an independent criticism on shortcomings, whether 
physical, social, or political, will be woefully disappointed or 
misled, Still there is much valuable information on the history, 
geology, physiography, topography, agricultural and forestal 
resources, minerals and fisheries to be obtained from this un- 
pretending little volume, which was creditably printed in the 
Colony. To the general reader, the most important chapters are 
those which deal with the Fisheries, the International Treaties, 
and the Sporting. 

As regards the first, the statistics given are eminently satis- 
factory. The latest trustworthy returns, those for 1891, showa 
total fisheries export from Newfoundland and Labrador of over 
6,660,000 dollars, the chief items being cod and cod oils (more 
than half), seals, and lobsters. Owing to the new and wise 
regulations, the seal-fisheries have been rescued from destruc- 
tion, and promise in a few years to be as productive as ever, 
while the artificial propagation of cod and lobsters, on a large 
scale, was started about 1890 by Mr. Adolph Nielsen, Assistant 
Inspector of Norwegian Fisheries (whose services were secured 
by the Newfoundland Fish Commission), a very scientific and 
inventive p:sciculturist, who has already hatched out two 
thousand million lobster ova, and over five hundred million cod 
fish, chiefly in inexpensive and almost automatic floating incu- 
bators of his invention, from ova too, which would have been 
lost at the canneries. The result is that within four years from 
the commencement of his operations, ‘in Trinity Bay large 
shoals of small cod-fish and cod fry have been seen by the 
fishermen in places where they were never seen before, and in 
such abundance that they must be the produce of the hatchery. 
Similarly vast numbers of small lobsters, from two to five inches 
in length, have been seen in the neighbourhood of the hatching 
incubators, and evidently the result of their operations.’ As 
the young cod require three or four years, and the lobster from 
five to seven, this is a good augury for the future, and the 
sooner similar hatchings are established on the British coasts 
the better for ourselves also. Another valuable invention of 
Mr. Nielsen’s is the freezing barrel, which enables fishermen 
to keep bait in a frozen state till wanted. The question of the 
French rights to the treaty shore is not so promising or satis- 
factory in view of British interests. It may be said of the 
Newfoundlander even more than of Horace’s Roman, Dedtcta 
majorum immeritus lues, for it is impossible to gainsay the 
plain fact that the French readings of the treaties, whether that 
of Utrecht of 1713, which gave and defined the French shore 
rights or that of Paris of 1763, which renewed and limited it, 
with additional concessions as regarded the islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon since encroached on, are literally the correct 
ones, and must stand till they are cut by war, or abrogated by 
diplomacy. Those who hold the historical points of view that 
it was England who dictated the terms of peace in 1713, after 
Marlborough’s victories ; and in 1815, when Wellington was in 
Patis, must blame the British Ministers who allowed themselves 
to be jockeyed out of the legitimate fruits of victory. This was 
pointed out to the Whiteway commission when it came to 
London in 1892, and nothing has occurred to justify Britain in 
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breaking treaties made with another power. She will not, and 
Newfoundland cannot do it ; it is an accomplished fact, however 
much we may regret it. 

As regards sport, Sir Terence O’Brien quite confirmed the 
views we expressed in our leading article on Newfoundland of 
July 21; while he informed the writer that he had been long 
and persistently urging the advisability, and indeed necessity, 
of utilising the strong and magnificent harbour of St. Johns as 
our naval headquarters in the North Atlantic, the strategic 
advantages of the situation being unsurpassed and unsurpass- 
able ; even with the disadvantages of Newfoundland’s corrupt 
system of self-government, which, however, may be voted away 
by the loyal and respectable portion, that is to say, nine-tenths 
of the community. There is no occasion for an Act of Parlia- 
ment, or coup a’ ctat, by the Imperial Government, if the 
Newfoundlanders take the matter into their own hands. 


A STORY OF WAR AND LOVE 


My Lady Rotha. A Romance. By STANLEY WEYMAN. 


London: Innes. 


In this, his latest story, Mr. Weyman is hardly at his best 
Excellent on the whole, and superlatively good in parts, the 
tale, regarded as a work of art, is unequal. It opens, one may 
say, quite tamely. There is much that is clever, much that is 
interesting, in the first half of the narrative namely, up to the 
point at which the beautiful Countess Rotha falls into the hands 
of the unscrupulous General Tzerclas; but during these two 
hundred pages the reader’s pulse is not greatly stirred, his 
imagination is not largely quickened, as it is by the other two 
hundred pages that complete the work. At first Mr. Weyman’s 
pen moves sluggishly; he hastens slowly ; he dwells upon the 
comparatively trivial. We receive from him a very graphic 
picture of the mediaval Thuringian town, over which the 
Countess exercises a not very potent sway; he arouses our 
sympathy for the young fugitive Marie, and her mysterious 
child companion ; we watch with pleasure the development of the 
character of Rotha and her handsome young cousin, the Wald- 
grave Rupert, who loves and would woo her; and we are even 
gently affected by the collision between the Countess and the 
townspeople, the riot, the attempt to cut off the Countess’s retreat, 
and, finally, her escape from her ancestral home. But all this, 
though in its way admirably told, scarcely holds the attention 
firmly. One feels that one can put down the volume at any 
moment without any very great reluctance; and that is not at all 
the sentiment with which Mr. Weyman’s usually dashing pages 
are wont to inspire us. 

There are, again, a few matters of detail in which J/y Lady 
Rotha appears to us defective—the standard of judgment, in 
the case of work by Mr. Weyman, being of necessity high. It 
seems to us, for example, that the course of the Countess’s love 
or affection for the middle-aged Count Leuchstenstein is not 
made sufficiently clear and intelligible. The surrender to him 
seems hurried and not readily explicable. One sees how she is 
disillusioned in respect both to the unprincipled General 
Tzerclas and the high-spirited though weak-natured Wald- 
grave; but one is not allowed to see how she comes gradually 
under the influence of Leuchstenstein’s rough but noble person- 
ality. Leuchstenstein himself is rather a shadowy figure ; he 
becomes prominent late in the story, after the major part of our 
interest has been absorbed by his predecessors and rivals. 
Somehow or other his anxiety about his son— Marie’s mysterious 
young burden—does not attract or impress us ; we are not told 
(if we remember rightly) how Marie acquired the child or why 
she should be so exceedingly attached to it. Marie, in truth, 
is a little melodramatic in her movements; she flits in and out 
of the story in somewhat transpontine fashion, and all the while 
is rather an insubstantial entity, about whom the narrator of 
the story—Martin Schwartz, the Countess’s faithful steward— 
talks a good deal but tells us little. The Waldgrave’s lapse 
into, and relapse from, mental derangement, may or may not 
be physiologically true to nature ; the result of them certainly 
detracts a good deal from his ‘heroic’ proportions. And, for 
that matter, the Lady Rotha herself is very far from being an 
ideal heroine. She is described as graceful and fascinating, but 
she can be extremely bad-tempered, not to say shrewish, when 
she likes. Thereby, no doubt, she is all the more lifelike ; but 
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in a romance one would fain have the heroine as nearly perfect 
as may be. 

So much by way of fault-finding. There are specks upon 
the sun, but for all those specks the sun shines brightly, and 
My Lady Rotha,though’not immaculate from all points of view, 
is well worth reading. It is, to begin with, a vivid portrayal of 
life and character in Germany during the Seven Years’ War. It 
might have been made more elaborate and have included pen- 
portraits of Wallenstein and others, as well as of Gustavus 
Adolphus, of whom Mr. Weyman gives us several glimpses. 
But, as it stands, it is"a fine imaginative realisation of a 
storm-tossed period of European history. The quiet existence 
led by the burghers in the protected town of Heritzburg is 
contrasted effectively with the dangers of the rural districts, 
through which free lances as well as regular troops pass on 
their way from place to place. The lawless camp of the fili- 
bustering Tzerclas is described as picturesquely as the order 
and gravity of the army over which the King of Sweden presides. 
Mr. Weyman is most admirable, of course, when he has to deal 
with movement and the clash of arms: Tzerclas’s attack on 
Wallenstein’s convoy, the Countess’s flight from Tzerclas’s 
camp, Schwartz’s adventures ‘under the tiles’ in Nuremberg, 
and, lastly, the battle in front of that city, are all bits of brilliant 
word-painting, achieved, apparently, by the most simple means. 
At these points the most jaded reader must needs hold his 
breath foratime. And, we must remember, Mr. Weyman is 
no mere story-teller only, valuable as such a functionary is ; he 
can do more than quicken our imagination and stir our pulses. 
He can depict character. If Leuchstenstein and even Marie 
are, as we Say, but lightly touched in, that is not the case with 
the other principals in the tale. The Countess, the Waldgrave, 
and Tzerclas are all limned carefully and clearly ; the priggish, 
spiteful ‘ companion,’ Fraiilein Anna, is sketched cleverly ; and 
the character of the narrator, Schwartz, is allowed to reveal 
itself unconsciously as the story progresses. For the style in 
which the tale is written there can be nothing but praise. Mr. 
Weyman has gifted Schwartz with firm command of simple 
eloquence—an eloquence in which there is no theatrical sonority 
and rotundity, but which possesses a quiet and resistless 
charm. 

An interesting literary coincidence, by the way, is yielded 
by My Lady Rotha. \n chapter vii. the Waldgrave boasts to 
the Countess of the great things which have been achieved by 
youth. ‘ Age,’ he says, ‘is not experience,’ and he goes on to 
point out that Alexander was only twenty-three when he con- 
quered Egypt, Augustus only nineteen when he became Consul, 
Henry V. only twenty-seven when he conquered France, and so 
forth, One thinks at once of the well-known passage in 
Coningsby in which Sidonia argues that ‘The history of 
Heroes is the history of Youth. Sidonia gives many more 
illustrations than the Waldgrave supplies ; but both, curiously 
enough, mention Don John of Austria and Gaston de Foix. 


FICTION 


In these days of revolted and revolting daughters, it is much 
to meet with a book that deals with the tragic results of too 
abject submission to a managing mother. In Zhe Matchmaker 
(London : Longmans), by L. B. Walford, we discover a ‘ sur- 
vival” Mina Carnoustie (why transfer from the east to the 
west so well known a name? Scott never inade a mistake in 
localisation), the daughterof an excellent old gossip, who chances 
to be a Scottish baron, and of a mother who happens to be the 
acme of the aristocratic commonplace, is crushed in her early 
girlhood by that mother’s interference with her first love-affair. 
‘ Wounded in her tender youth, nipped in her budding woman- 
hood, all the sweet sap of Mina Carnoustie’s nature had turned 
to gall; and the gentle, yielding, trustful child had given place 
to the artful and double-faced woman.’ A hard saying this, and 
not too well expressed ; and it seems almost necessary that the 
venue should be laid so far north as the island of A—-—; yet it 
is possible, we think, that some readers may gather from their 
own experience cases as pathetic, if not as tragic, as the history 
of Mina Carnoustie. There is nothing malignant in the sort of 


oppression we remember, nothing even consciously tyrannical ; 
but given a narrow-minded woman, herself wedded rather to 
her rank than to an individual, with the concentration of will 
that often accompanies such narrowness, what fatal influence 
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In the 


may be exercised in the sacred name of propriety ! 
present case we are relieved from any questions of possibility 
by the absolute isolation of the victim and her family in a rural 


seclusion that suggests an earlier century. Granting the 
probability of such isolation in such a rank (‘oors is barons, 
says the inevitable old Scots housekeeper), we can accept the 
gradual detrition, under a galling though benevolent despot- 
ism, of a nature so lymphatic as that of the youngest 
Miss Carnoustie. On the other hand, although we recognise 
the clear light of common sense thrown on poor Mina’s 
deplorable romance by Penelope East, a keen-witted and 
wholesome-hearted girl, who bursts into the somnolent circle of 
Carnoustie Castle hke a champion with Ithuriel’s spear, we 
cannot feel so revolted as our author desires at Mina’s amour 
with the shepherd. Certainly Torquil MacAlister, ranger of 
the moors and valleys, and well-descended doubtless (‘Ged tha 
mi bochd, tha mi uasal,’ says every Highlander) could have 
been no ‘menial,’ as the writer strangely calls him. Morally, 
however, he shows the worst qualities of the Celt. He shoots 
his mistress over a stone dyke like the merest Irishman. This 
is a dénotiment for which we can scarcely forgive the author. 
On the other hand, the careful, if not always idiomatic, Lowland 
Scotch spoken by the excellent Mrs. Alison and Tosh, the local 
idiot, shows a good deal of appreciation. ‘Don’t you complain 
of me again, Tosh,’ says the neighbourly old lord, as restless a 
crony as ever was King James ‘the Sixth.” ‘’Deed, an I'll no, 
Carnoustie. Ye’re aye guid to puir Tosh, when ye’re no angered 
wi’ him. You an’ me’s freens again ; an’-—an’—/’// say naething 
matr aboot the saxpence, is one of many bits of lifelike con- 
versation. In Carnoustie himself, a bucolic dignitary who has 
gone to seed in his country retirement, but has a shrewd esti- 
mate of his managing spouse and the elderly young daughters 
she has modelled on her own lines of conventionality, the 
writer has drawn, one would think, from actual experience. 
The two old Miss Soutters also generally appear to advantage, 
never more so than when Miss Marianne is discovered playing 
picquet with the frivolous invalid, Caotain Ainslie, in the most 
sacred corner of Lady Carnoustie’s drawing-room. On the 
whole there is much quiet humour of an old-fashioned sort in 
these volumes, which, in spite of a tragedy which seems to 
strike an unnecessary discord, present a pleasant contrast to 
much latter-day fiction. Yet among the numerous actors none 
shows more sterling sense and courage than that most modern 
heroine, Penelope, the ‘ match-maker.’ 

When one is asked to recommend a modern French novelist 
who shall neither bring a blush to the cheek of decency, nor run 
into the opposite extreme of the namby-pamby, the name of 
Hector Malot is one that comes first into the mind. And 
Her Own Folk (London: Heinemann), which Lady Mary 
Lloyd has translated from the French, may be commended 
as a faithful and favourable specimen. M. Jules Lemaitre 
once called M. Halévy’s Abbé Constantin a fairy-tale. 
Her Own Folk is a fairy-tale in the same sense. Our 
souls are so continually harrowed by stories in which every- 
thing is made to go relentlessly wrong that it is an immense 
relief to come .every now and then upon a story-teller 
who has the courage to make everything turn out as delight- 
fully right as the author of er Own Folk does. The book 
begins sadly enough. A widow far gone in consumption, with 
her daughter of twelve, is making her way across France 
travelling with a donkey, to seek her husband’s family, who had 
cast him off on her account. Before she can get as far as Paris 
death is upon her. The little orphan is reduced to absolute 
destitution, even the donkey having been sold to pay for doctor 
and funeral. But when the little heroine takes her fate upon 
her own resolute little shoulders, things by degrees come right. 
It is all dark enough at first; but with courage and luck she 
arrives at her destination. Arrived there, mindful of her 
mother’s last warning that she should make her relations love 
her before she asked for favours, she took a place as mill-hand 
in her grandfather's manufactory. Her knowledge of the 
English language—her mother had been English—brings her 
in personal contact with her grandfather and his men. Then 


comes the final recognition and general rejoicings ; and there 
are in the course of the story enough difficulties and dangers 
of rival relations and scheming subordinates to keep up the 
interest, and to give the heroine a chance of proving her mettle. 
The successive scenes in which little Perrine shows her 
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resourcefulness are very prettily and pleasantly told. The trans- 
lation moves a little stiffly at first, but on the whole is adequate. 

The Crimson Sign (London : Hutchinson), by S. R. Keightley, 
is an historical novel, hinging upon the siege of Londonderry. 
The writer’s name is unknown to us, and as there is nothing on 
the title-page to‘indicate a previous authorship, we suppose Ze 
Crimson Sign to bea first attempt. If it is, it is a more than 
usually creditable one. Mr. Keightley would appear to have 
modelled himself upon Mr. Stanley Weyman, and is in some 
respects a not inapt pupil of a most accomplished master. He 
lacks indeed the exquisite grace and polish of the author of 4 
Gentleman of France ; and while one follows the adventures of 
De Marsac witha breathless excitement, those of Gervase Orme 
inspire a calm interest only. Mr. Keightley’s chief fault appears 
to us to lie in the construction of his plot. He is always, as it 
were, leading up to a climax which never comes off, and seems 
to write without having any very definite notion of ;what is to 
happen next. Notwithstanding these failings, Zhe Crimson 
Sign is much above the ordinary run of library fiction. Its 
author writes clearly and simply, and in a style which is essen 
tially well bred. He has caught, moreover, the spirit of the 
times of which he tells, and does not depend on a few 
‘beshrews,’ ‘forsooths, and obsolete curse-words, to make 
them real to us. His character-drawing is especially good, 
particularly in the case of the rugged, swearing, fighting, pray- 
ing Macpherson, and of the Frenchman De Laprade ; while in 
his delineation of Simon Sproule he shows a most salutary 
sense of humour. His conversations, while they are both too 
long and too frequent, are well done. The book is therefore in- 
teresting and well written,and will be appreciated by all who love 
an honest and wholesome story, written in pure English. 

The handy ,‘ Pseudonym Library’ (London: Unwin) has 

contained more effective stories than Lesser’s Daughter. Mrs 
Andrew Dean has been successful up to a certain point, in that 
she certainly compels our interest in poor, ugly Lesser 
Bremen, whose death in succouring his daughter becomes him 
more than anything in his dull life of subserviency. Granted 
that his handsome vulgar wife married him for his money-bags» 
and never cared to soften the hateful truth, or to suppress the 
scorn for his Jewish blood which on one supreme occasion she 
must have managed to dissemble, it would have been impossible 
for a husband who retained control of the family finances to 
play a part as devoid of practical leading as it is of the external 
semblance of authority or even independence. Nor can we 
fancy a woman who lived for social ambition, especially 
an Austrian, however bourgeoise, being hoodwinked by the 
artifices of such a one as Surian, with his tinsel coronet and less 
than doubtful antecedents. Granting the improbable postulate 
demanded of us at the outset, we may acknowledge that the 
sort of smart life in which the Bremens, mother and daughter, 
are lesser luminaries is not ill described, if it be worth describing 
such ‘as Miss} Granger-York and her like ; and that the local- 
isation of the dramatic part of the story at Ober-Ammergau 
during the Passion-play is in itself a little sermon to worldlings, 
though the selection is probably made to accentuate the lone- 
liness of Lesser as a Jew, as well as a slighted and tortured 
husband and father. The daughter whom he endeavours, at 
the sacrifice, in the result, fof his life, to save for her best self 
and soundest inclinations has signs in her immature girlhood 
of a nobler growth in future than her mother ever attained, 
3ut she is as foolish as a maiden in her teens can easily be. 
Men, said Alice, ‘treated her as if she was a blank page in 
which they could not read and dared not write.’ It is well put, 
as are many apopthegms of more or less value in this booklet, 
but we do not find her more interesting than the ‘ Johnnies 
did. 


LONDON UP TO DATE 


London Up to Date. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. London : 


Black. 


A pleasant volume of gossip, reminiscences, and anecdotes is 
always easy reading. Mr. Sala takes care never to be didactic, 
He amuses, but does not teach: and we turn over page after 
page expecting to come to something definite, something on 
which the critic can dwell, but it always eludes our grasp. 
About half a century has elapsed since Smith, who was Keeper 
of the Prints at the British Museum, published his well-known 
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Book for a Rainy Day, but that is a serious historical treatise 
beside London Up To Date. Inthe preface Smith quoted Dr. 
Johnson as having said, ‘All knowledge is of itself of some 
value’, a proposition which might be controverted. More to 
the purpose is Lord Orrery’s observation, ‘I look upon anec- 
dotes as debts due to the public, which every man, when he 
has that kind of cash by him, ought to pay.’ Undoubtedly 
Mr. Sala discharges this debt at twenty shillings in the pound, 
with abundant interest. It will be new tosome readers to learn 
that Mr. Sala was born in London, a city of which, as a true 
Cockney, he is very proud. But he confesses that London 
wants a great many things. He would begin by building a 
stately palace for the Lord Mayor. He would have a dignified 
habitation on the Embankment for the London County 
Council, which reminds us that a Scotch minister once prayed 
for ‘the puir deil.’ Mr. Sala wants to see more statues on the 
same Embankment, and also more cafés [what would Mr, 
Macdougal and the Licensing Committee say ?!, also kiosks 
and long rows of book-stalls as on the Quai Voltaire in Paris. 
iie wants, moreover, a National Theatre, endowed by the 
State. We conceive that the State might endow a theatre, but 
we are certain the Council would veto the performances. But 
the most Utopian of all his proposals is that there should be 
more public gardens, and—think of it, ye intemperate temper- 
ance reformers—light beer! There is, in short, such refresh- 
ing common sense in all these wishes, that we feel Mr. Sala is 
before or behind his age, we cannot be certain which, and has 
clean forgotten that the prevailing Radical faddists would over- 
rule every one of his aspirations, as meaning personal liberty, 
happiness, innocent enjoyment and many other good things, 
of which they are plotting to deprive the ‘working classes 
and their wives and children’—the people with whom, it is 
easily seen, Mr. Sala has most sympathy. That noble British 
working men should sit out with their wives and children is 
audacious enough ; but the ‘light beer’ fairly takes away our 
breath. Mr. Sala might as well have advocated light bread. 

There is wonderful sparkle and variety in the successive 
chapters though Mr. Sala never dives far below the surface 
Sometimes when we fancy he is approaching a really new or 
serious statement, he disappoints us by flitting off to something 
else. ‘At the National Gallery, for instance, is the heading of 
a chapter. but there is nothing about the pictures in it and 
very little of any kind except a reminiscence of Ben Caunt, the 
ptize-fighter. There is some amusing reading in a chapter on 
omnibuses, and, quite lightly, in passing, Mr. Sala wonders why 
the people do not pull down the railings of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and quotes Jeremy Taylor to the effect that it is as easy 
to die as to be born. He traces the word ‘cad,’ as applied to 
a conductor, to the Scottish ‘ caddie,’ a messenger, itself derived 
from the French cade/, but cad, as he points out, is now a 
term of reproach. He remembers when the fares were always 
6d. and thinks the introduction of the 2d. bus took place in 
1847. There is a very fanciful description of an auction at 
Christie’s in which the author meets many ancient and modern 
artists and converses with them. We cannot but be surprised, 
by the way, that Mr. Sala offers us so little art criticism. He 
was formerly an artist and mentions the fact himself and tells 
us how in 1850 he was engaged by Soyer to decorate the 
symposium in time for the coming exhibition in the Crystal 
Palace. The chief feature was a comic procession of cele- 
brities. It would be quite impossible to review London Up To 
Date on any principle known to reviewers. We are forced 
to fall into a series of amusing extracts, apropos to nothing 
in patticular. It is better to say in a word that the volume 
does not contain a dull page, and that there is no index. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


Historical Progress and Jldeal Socialism. Wy Professor J. 
SHIELD NICHOLSON. London: Black. 

Social Science and Social Schemes. By JAMES MCCLELLAND. 
London : Sonnenschein. 


When Professor Nicholson delivered his thoughtful paper to 
the British Association in August last, it was at once a pleasure 
and a duty for us to direct attention tot in our leading columns. 
It was an explanation, lucid in language and convincing in 
argument, of the utter childishness of the Socialistic ideal ; it 
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was an excellent example of the efficacy of the historical and 
logical method. To see the discourse reprinted in book form 
is to our mind a pleasant proof that we were not alone in our 
appreciation of the wisdom of the Edinburgh Professor. ‘To no 
man may the little volume which is the first under treatment 
be recommended more earnestly than to Mr. McClelland, ot 
Belfast, since, if he will but follow Professor Nicholson’s 
method and learn the rules of syntax, there is no valid reason 
why he should not write intelligently and intelligibly some day. 
In a scientific book, or in a book purporting to be scientific, it 
were idle to expect always that masterly simplicity of language 
which enables Professor Huxley to impart delicate and difficult 
truths.to the lay mind ; the man of science is entitled to affect 
the unadorned severity of phrase practised by Euclid, or, to 
take a modern example, by Dr. MacLeod. But there is nothing 
severe about the English of Mr. McClelland of Belfast, and 
the first-fruits of laborious hours devoted to his book must bea 
solemn protest and remonstrance against the affront which he 
has offered to English Prose. Mr. McClelland is consistent, 
* There are,’ he says, ‘ no absolute and final laws in any branch 
of science.’ For our own part, we are inclined to suggest that 
the laws of syntax are absolute enough to deserve some 
respect ; but Mr. McClelland of Belfast is clearly of the con- 
trary opinion, and he carries his theories into practice so 
vigorously that to make out his meaning passes the wit of 
man. Let us cull a few of the flowers of his misguided 
rhetoric. 

‘A great amount of spurious sentiment is indulged in over 
this what reformers call the selfishness of man.’ 

‘A demand has gone forth for legalising the number of work- 
ing hours.’ (Here, of course, the poor man means that there is 
a suggestion to the effect that work beyond eight hours a day 
shall be illegal ; but he does not say so. 

‘In the case of distribution of products there does not seem 
to be necessarily the same inherent defects.’ 

‘Now, it is evident that ‘hose engaged in the operations 
approaching the final form of the material have to find not only 
the capital to pay their own workers while engaged in their 
part of the production, but /Aey have also to repay the wages of 
the whole army of workers that have been employed at it in all 
the preceding stages, and 47s ability to do so is the sive gua non 
of Azs continuance and success in Azs business, so that the 
extent of Azs operations is distinctly dependent upon Ais 
resources in the matter of capital.’ 

It is clearly useless to attempt to dig out the inner meaning 
of a man who works after this fashion ; and, it may be added, 
that where the meaning lies on the surface, which is not often, 
it is usually commonplace when it is not gently Malthusian. 
Mr. McClelland, in fact, has very little to say, and he cannot 
say it, in spite of his assertion that ‘the schoolmaster has got 
abroad, and each has obtained just that amount of knowledge 
which enables him to give an unhesitating opinion.” Mr. 
McClelland cannot so much as articulate his argument against 
Socialism ; from which we conclude that when the school- 
master went abroad Mr. McClelland stayed behind at Belfast. 


THE QUARTERLY AND THE EDINBURGH 


The familiar volume from the house of Murray and the 
Edinburgh Review in its semi-official covers are with us again 
to serve as a simultaneous and comforting reminder that intel- 
lectual sobriety has not gone clean out of fashion. No mere- 
tricious ornament shall the reader find here, no attempt to palm 
off platitude or bizarre rhetoric by virtue of the signature of 
an aristocrat or eccentric, but rather tle well-weighed opinions 
of thoughtful men who feel the responsibility which belongs to 
their position as contributors. Our Quarterly leads off with an 
onslaught on the New Woman and the business is accomplished 
with such delicacy combined with irresistible force as to remind 
us of a Nasmyth hammer used to smash a rotten egg. The 
process is of necessity fatal to the egg ; itis also productive of 
some temporary disfigurement of the anvil ; but the result is 
eminently satisfactory and it was certainly high time for this 
particular rotten egg to be smashed. ‘The reviewer leaves the 
new woman in little doubt as to the opinion held by sober- 
minded men of her and her vagaries. He reminds her that if 
Marie Antoinette perished on a scaffold ‘ with a kind of funereal 
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grandeur, the brown-locked Théroigne de Méricour . . . died 
in her asylum when she had lapsed down the many degrees 
which separate our nature from the brutish and chaotic appe- 
tite” Of the new women Mrs. Sarah Grand suffers severest 
chastisement. Of her style it is written that her language is 
seldom choice, while her manner is self-conscious or even 
pedantic; of her originality that it is aboriginal—which 
is distinctly neat. Mrs. Humphry Ward is treated with 
proper respect and the criticism devoted to her work is literary 
for the most part ; and this is just, for there is room for doubt 
whether Mrs. Ward has any doctrine concerning the new 
womanhood to expound, whether she is not an artist who desires 
to represent in language well chosen, on the whole, certain 
phases in the life of society. But surely it was all but unjust to 
set her up for treatment side by side with Mrs. Grand, Frau 
von Troll Borostyani and G. Noyes Miller, of the Oneida com- 
inunity. The two writers last named, taken together, proclaim 
religion illegal, advocate infanticide, swear by ‘complex 
marriage’ or ‘Pantagamy.’ Now, if this be the just view of the 
new womanhood, never was there more signal proof of the 
wisdom of that saying of Thucydides, that in times of revolution 
the signification of words as applied to things is apt to be 
changed; for this ‘complex marriage’ or ‘ pantagamy,’ this 
claim of woman to use her sex as she pleases, is precisely coeval 
with sin itself, and the woman who practises these doctrines 
(talking nonsense about man is another matter) is not new in 
the least ; and the Bible, which is a plain-spoken book, has 
one or two expressive names for her. Rahab wasa new woman 
in her time. Under these circumstances it is consoling to find 
the reviewer saying that the new woman—that is to say, the 
new variety of the old woman—will not be long in the land. 
Perhaps, indeed, she is not in the land at all, and her existence, 
to say nothing of her vice, are but filthy things vainly imagined 
by her. Of Lady Dufferin’s poems we have spoken before ; 
from them the review proceeds to an interesting descrip- 
tion of M. de Sarsec’s discoveries in Lower Babylonia 
and to an essay of no mean merit on Rembrandt 
and his Art. ‘ Rousseauism Revived’ is a paper founded upon 
Mr. Mallock’s capital book of last year and Professor Huxley's 
Method and Results. Two points are brought into prominence; 
firstly the truth of the saying of Hobbes, which is strikingly 
clear just now—‘a democracy is no more than an aristocracy 
of orators, interrupted sometimes by the temporary monarchy 
of one’ and secondly, the fact that the line of cleavage in the 
politics of the future will be between the ‘haves’ and the ‘ have 
nots’ and that no room will be left for the moderate Liberals. 
‘The Abuse of Statistics’ is a paper which sounds a note of 
warning to which the spirit of the age, since it stands in dire 
need of such warning, is not in the least likely to pay attention. 
The article on modern politics is headed, aptly enough, 
‘ Alexander’s Generals’ with Mr. Gladstone, as a matter of 
course, in the character of Alexander. This article, beyond the 
title, is hardly as brilliant a production as we have a right to 
expect from a Quarterly Reviewer. Nevertheless the volume, 
as a whole, is full of good prose of an instructive character. 
The Edtnburgh Review deals exhaustively with the Report 
of the Labour Commission, not without reference to the recently 
published views of Mr. and Mrs. Webb and Mr. Charles Booth, 
Most people will, we think, agree with the Reviewer that the 
results of the Labour Commission are disappointing, and that 
the cause of the disappointment is to be found in the very 
magnitude of the task which the Commission set itself to 
accomplish. Lut it does not follow that we need agree with 
Mrs. Webb and others, who have every reason for discounting 
the value of the recommendations contained in the Report, 
that the Commission has been altogether a failure. The anti- 
Socialist tone adopted by the majority of the Commissioners 
could hardly find favour with the ‘absolutists who form the 
Fabian Society and instruct the public through the medium of 
the Daily Chronicle” If public control is to be invoked only 
for the restraint of abuses of industrial freedom and for the 
protection of the weak, there is no burden thrown upon the 
State to substitute, ‘as fast as possible, public for capitalist 
enterprise. Nor will there be any disposition to give to 
associations of workmen all the advantages of corporate bodies 
with none of their attendant liabilities. It is admitted that t 
existence of strong Trade Union Societies has in many instances 
facilitated pacific negotiations ‘and a good understanding 
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between employers and employed. What is wanting is the 
machinery by which agreements between associations of 
employers and employed could be made legally binding and 
damages enforced for breach on either side. This need has 
been brought out clearly enough by the investigations of the 
Commission, and we agree with the Reviewer in regretting that 
no recommendation to that effect was embodied in the Report. 
But the observations appended by the Duke of Devonshire and 
eight of his colleagues show that they appreciate the danger 
for trade which must follow from agreements which are 
legally intangible, and awards which may be declined by the 
parties who have agreed to accept them. Even more timely is 
the careful and, for the most part, judicious summary of the 
School Board controversy. The Reviewer admits that ‘the idea 
is abroad, perhaps even prevalent among School Board 
Teachers, that the fundamental doctrines of Christianity are 
prohibited by the system which controls their religous teaching.’ 
He shows further that such an idea is unwarranted by the 
facts, and contends that ‘Mr. Riley and his followers have 
obtained an easy dialectical triumph over the apologists of 
undenominationalism.’ We should prefer to say that the 
triumph has been gained over those who are unable to see the 
difference between definite and denominational Christian 
teaching, and herein we disagree with the Reviewer. There is 
no attack, as he supposes, on the Compromise of 1871, but 
only an attempt to restore to it the interpretation which was 
put upon it by men of all parties at the time at which it was 
made. And if the discussion has been provoked by men 
whose convictions are hostile to compromise they have made 
it abundantly clear that they have no wish to disturb the policy 
which recognised compromise as inevitable. The Reviewer 
regards the issue of the Circular as lamentably unwise, but 
when he proceeds to suggest other remedies for the existing 
state of things he has not anything satisfactory to offer. The 
plan to which he inclines is the ‘devolution of the religious 
question to the school managers, . . . Let the Board confine 
its attention to the secular work of the schools, and commit to 
the local managers the control of the religious instruction.’ 
Such an arrangement would be merely a multiplication of the 
difficulty, and a question which admits of settlement in gross 
would be indefinitely revived in detail. Further articles deal 
with Lord Wolseley’s Life of Marlborough, English Towns in 
the Fifteenth Century, and Lady Dufferin’s Poems and Verses ; 
and there is an instructive paper on Naval Tactics as exem- 
plified by Zhe Naval War in the East. 


OLD AND NEW 


Evolution and Ethics (London: Macmillan) is the ninth 
volume of Professor Huxley’s collected essays. The discourse 
which gives its name to the volume was the Romanes Lecture 
of 1893. To this he has added a long introduction, explaining 
points which at the time he assumed that his audience knew. 
He is of opinion that the bearing of modern scientific thought on 
the problems of morals and of politics is the most important and 
the worthiest subject which, at the present time, can engage the 
attention of educated men. He has, with marvellous ingenuity, 
endeavoured to remove the apparent paradox that ethical 
nature, while born of cosmic nature, is necessarily at enmity 
with its parent. The society which renounces the heredity of 
the cosmic process must be destroyed from without ; and the 
society which adheres to it strictly must be destroyed from 
within. Every human being must endeavour to discover the 
mean between self-assertion and self-restraint suited to the 
circumstances. The most interesting part of the volume is his 
attack on the ‘ Darkest England’ scheme, which appeared as 
letters in the 7zmes four years ago. A generous and philan- 
thropic friend had written him, placing at his disposal a large 
sum of money for the furtherance of the vast scheme which 
‘General’ Booth had propounded, if he thought it worthy of 
support. After careful inquiry the Professor came to the con- 
clusion that he must disapprove of the Salvation Army scheme. 
The excitement of the religious emotions is not a trustworthy 
method of amending permanently the conduct of mankind. 
No man should have absolute power over his subordinates and 
over three-quarters of a million of money. For though Francis 
of Assisi and Ignatius Loyola made their great experiments on 
the same principle yet, even before the death of Francis in 
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1226, a strong party began to hanker after wealth, and ulti- 
mately the Franciscans became one of the most powerful, 
wealthy, and worldly corporations in Christendom, fighting 
their rivals the Dominicans, and persecuting those who tried 
to carry out their founder’s plainest injunctions; and for two 
centuries the Jesuits have been the hope of the enemies of the 
Papacy, that their prosperity may bring about the desired 
catastrophe. He gives the opinion of counsel that ‘ General’ 
Booth is absolute master of all the funds, and points out the 
Jesuitical methods of the superior officials of the Salvation 
Army. He brings forward ample evidence of the tyranny of 
the system over the working ‘captains,’ and exposes the 
despotism of Socialism in its Boothian disguise. The fantastic 
religious side of Salvationism will disappear, and there will be 
left a large number of men and women who have been 
organised, disciplined, and taught to look for something better 
than their present condition—the raw materials for a Socialist 
army. His able essay on Capital and Labour will be read with 
profit in these precarious times. 

We have received from Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons a 
parcel containing almanacs for 1895, picture-books, door-panel 
decorations, and other things to serve as Christmas presents. 
Some of the books are intended for children and some for 
grown-up people. It is hardly necessary to add that all are 
profusely illustrated. There are painting-books, always beloved 
of children, a picture-book called Our Village, which, although 
it has no connection with nor resemblance to a better-known 
work with the same title, is just the kind of thing little children 
like. There is plenty of incident and bright colouring in the 
pictures which, in spite of Miss Kate Greenaway, the average 
child appreciates thoroughly. Fow/s and Feathers is also a 
capital book for children. Among the books for grown-up 
people King Robert of Sicily is the most pleasing. Messrs: 
Raphael Tuck and Sons have also designed almanacs to 
please all comers, religious, poetical, and baby-worshipping. 
With each book and each almanac are given the rules of a 
prize competition in connection with cach separate book. 
Some of these competitions might serve to employ the time 
which occasionally drags slowly during the Christmas holidays. 
We have also received Zhe Christian Year (London: Mac- 
millan) in the Golden Treasury Series of English Poets ; two 
new volumes of the tastefully-bound Temple Edition of Shakes- 
peare’s Plays (London: Dent), Zhe Taming of the Shrew and 
As You Like It, edited by Israel Gollanz; Landmarks of 
Church History (London: Black), by Dr. Cowan, one of the 
Guild Text-book Series; War in Korea (London: Ward Lock), 
a brief account of the late campaign, by J. M. Mortis; A 
Special War Map of China, Corea, and Japan (London: 
Philip), in which the movements, or supposed movements, of 
the belligerents can be followed easily ; the second edition 
of Mrs. Besant’s Autobiography (London: Unwin); Osher 
People’s Business (London : Judd), a series of comic sketches, 
with illustrations, by Arnold Goldsworthy, reprinted from 
The Butterflyand Pick Me Up; The Century Reciter (London: 
Warne); Zhe Story of My Dictatorship (London: Bliss), a 
political treatise in the form of fiction; England and the 
Continental Powers (London: Sonnenschein), a consideration 
of the present situation of our foreign policy, by J. K. Lund ; 
A Tourists Visit to Argyllshire, which simulates a guide, and 
is really an advertisement of some one’s Scotch whisky ; biblio- 
graphical List of Books on Africa and the East (London: 
Luzac) ; the second and third volumes of Dick’s Standard 
Library (London: Dick); and Maclean’s Royal Navy List 
(London: Witherby). 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FIcTION 


A Pook of Fairy Tales. Retold by S. Baring-Gould. Methuen, 
A Fair Norwegian. Andrew Stewart. Oliphant. 

A Farm in Fairyland. Lawrence Housman. Kegan Paul. 

A Son of Reuben. Silas Hocking. Warne. 

All That Was Possible. Woward Sturgis. Osgood. 
An Old Inmate. By the Author of Zhe Rajah’s Heir. 
Boris the Bear-Hunter. Frederick Wishaw. Nelson. 
By Reef and Palm, Louis Becke. Unwin. 
Chin-Chin. Translated by R. Sherard. Marsden. 
Diamond Dyke. Manville Fenn. Chambers. 

Fairy Tales from Grimm. Baring-Gould. Wells Gardner. 
John Darker. A Novel. Aubrey Lee. 3 vols. Black. 


Allen. 
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Matthew Austin, W. E. Norris. 
Maurice, Or the Red Jar. Lady Jersey. Macmillan. 

Melting Snows. Prince Schoenarch-Carolath. Nimmo. 
Nuggets in the Devils Punch-Bowl. Dent. 

Sou'wester and Sword. Hugh St. Leger. Blackie. 

The Baker in Bohemia. ¥. Nesbit and Oswald Barron, Deane. 
The Daughters of Danaus. Mona Caird. Bliss. 

The Man From Oshkosh. John Hicks. Low. 

The Predigals and Their Inheritance. Mrs. Oliphant. Methuen. 
The Satellite. Hon. Eva Knatchbull-Hugessen. Innes. 

The Whispering Winds. Mary Debenham. Blackie. 

The Yellow God. Reginald Horsley. Chambers. 

To Greenland and the Pole. Gordon Stables. Blackie. 

When London Burned. G. A. Henty. Blackie. 
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